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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. “Built- 
in” or connected to 
all types of industrial 
machines or house- 
hold appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power pro- 
videslasting assurance 
that you have pur- 
chased the best. 
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LIQUID STONE 


Most masonry today is poured. Three ingredi- 
ents—cement, crushed stone and sand—mixed 
with water, make liquid stone, called concrete. 


G-E Motorized Power is applied throughout 
the production and use of concrete. It is used 
to quarry the rock and shale. It drives crushers, 
grinders and screens. It revolves the white- 
hot cement kilns. And it drives the conveyors 
which move tons upon tons of this material 
daily. Finally, it operates the mixers and con- 
veyors on construction work. 


G-E Motorized Power provides efficiency, speed 
and economy in the construction of our bridges 
and highways, in the building of the vast and 
varied structures for industry and trade, and the 
homes of a rapidly growing population. 


OTORIZED POWER 
~fitted to every need 
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Why the ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE COURSE is different 


= ARE PLANNING to do some business reading during the 
next twelve months. The question is whether you will read 
in hit-or-miss fashion, and have nothing definite to show at 
the end of the year; or whether you will follow a plan which 
offers the practical certainty of increased income. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course is such a plan of 
reading. The following seven points distinguish it: 





Really PERSONAL Service 


“T have always been of the opinion 
that correspondence courses were all cut 
and dried,” writes E. W. MacFarland, Cost 
Accountant of the Warren Tool & Forge 
Co., Warren, Ohio. “It was indeed a pleas- 
ant surprise to receive letters that I know 
were written to me personally. In the very 
near future I will take advantage of your 
generous offer of further service.” 





Producesimmediate progress 


You don’t have to wait for results. 
“I have been privileged to hold a position 
of large responsibility probably ten years 
ahead of schedule,” writes J. Henly Frier, 
Jr., President of Frier-Sturgis, Inc., St. 
Louis. “The training received from the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute was an in- 
dispensable factor in this rapid progress. 
It is an investment which paid me a 200% 
dividend in less than two years.” 


My 








Costs only a few 
cents a day 
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of nothing in which a man can invest so 
little and get such large rewards.” So 
writes A. K. Akers of the McWane Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Sponsored by leaders of 
business and education 
The Advisory Council of the Insti- 
tute consists of these eminent teachers and 
executives : 

T. CoLteEMAN bu Pont, D.C.S., Business 
Executive ; 

Percy H. Jounston, LL.D., President of 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York; 

Dexter S. Kimparr, A.B., M.E., Dean of 
the College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; 

Joun Hays Hammonp, D.Sc., 
Consulting Engineer ; 

Frepertck H. Hurpman, B.C.S., Certified 
Public Accountant; 

JerEMIAH W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., Re- 
search Professor of Government and 
Public Administration, New York Uni- 
versity. 


LL.D., 





Fascinating to read 
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which the subjects are treat- 
ed was an agreeable surprise 
to me,” says V. J. Faeth, Gen- 
eral Manager of Winterroth 


“The exceedingly interesting way in 


in the reading that I am reluctant to lay it 
down when bed-time or meal-time arrives.” 





Endorsed by 32,000 
presidents 
Among the 32,000 presidents who 
have enrolled for the Course are men like 
these: 

Grorce M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; 

Francis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Bros. Company (Mfrs. Lux, Lifebuoy 
Soap) ; 

Crartes E. Hires, President, Hires Root 
Beer Co.; 

Roy W. Howarp, President and Chairman 
of the Board, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; 

WIiLt1AM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company (Wrigley’s Gum). 





One Course; One product— 
executives 


The Institute offers no training in 
specialized fields of narrow opportunity. Its 
subscribers learn the broad fundamentals 
of all business as applied by successful, 
practical executives. “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” one of the most famous little 
books in the world, explains it all. More 
than 250,000 men look back on the half 
hour which they spent with it as the turn- 
ing point in their lives. It contains all the 
facts, answers all questions, quotes letters 
of men whose business positions and prob- 
lems were precisely like yours. You are 
going to do some business reading this 
year. Send first for this free book and 
let it be your guide. 


Mmmm mm mn me ee ee ee 
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“Considering the cost of your & Co., New York. He con- 605 Astor Piace New York City 
Course—only a few cents a day—I know _ tinues, “I become so absorbed 
j Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in | 
| Business,” which I may keep without charge. | 
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Street, Sydney . 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Bldg., Toronto 











Specialists In 








First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


@Close Markets in 
Bonds of Leading 
Mortgage Houses. 


@. Largest Fund of Avail- 


able Information. 


@, We Buy and Sell En- 
tire Issues of First 
Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds Guaranteed by 
Surety Companies. 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 
qu?Real Estate Bond Market 
170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 
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Has Stock Speculation 
Become Dangerous? 


HE writer feels that specula- 

tion for the rise has been car- 

ried dangerously far in those 

industrial issues which have been 

most grossly manipulated by specu- 
lative interests. 

The general quotation level on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
has recovered fully two-thirds of 
its drastic drop of 30 points during 
February and March. 

But the favorite stocks of the 
powerful professional manipulat- 
ors have not only regained all they 
lost but have been forced up to 
new peaks. 

The nature of the spectacular 
speculation is well understood. W. 
C. Durant is the acknowledged 
leader. Whalen’s name is_ fre- 
quently mentioned in Wall Street 
these days; he is looked upon as a 
chronic speculator on a heavy 
scale. Jesse L. Livermore is 
credited with having returned to 
the market with characteristic 
energy. 

Pools are the order of the day. 
Numbers of them are backed by 
individuals able to command sub- 
stantial resources. Almost every 
pool is out to manipulate its pet 
stock or stocks upwards. 

The leading plungers pick their 
stocks astutely. General Motors 
and Steel have been used oftenest 
as bellwethers, for 


By B. C. Forbes 


Stocks free from pools are, as a 
rule, relatively quiet. 

The professional pools have 
been helped materially by the 
action of railway stocks. Because 
of the excellent showing made by 
most roads, improvement in the 
market value of their securities 
was logical. Admittedly there has 
been a good deal of investment 
buying of rails by both small and 
large investors. 

It is not the intention of the 
writer to suggest that every stock, 
or even the majority of stocks, are 
too high. He does not believe 
anything of the kind. All that is 
desired here is to raise a word of 
caution against blindly following 
up the artificial rise engineered by 
groups of bull gamblers. 

One point worth taking into the 
reckoning is that, should the bulls 
carry their orgy much further, the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate at 
New York would almost certainly 
be raised from 3% to 4 per cent. 
While such a rate would not be 
too serious in itself, the action of 
the Reserve Board would be 
promptly interpreted as a distinct 
warning that the time had come to 
call a halt. 

Brokers’ loans have not ex- 
panded at all inordinately, but 
there has been a notable increase 


in commercial loans by banks. 
And we are approaching the sea- 
son when demands will set in for 
money for moving crops. 

This table shows how.a few of 
the more prominent stocks have 
advanced since the recent break; 
the high figures are those touched 
in the early days of this month. 

Low 


Stock on Spring oy Recov- 
Trea 

General Motors ..... 113 214 i01 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 150 249 99 
OR a ee ee 117 153 36 
Hudson Motors ..... 50 75 25 
Ok. er aes 193 298 105 
Sloss-Sheffield ...... 103 142 39 
General Electric ..... 285 350 65 
Nickel Plate ........ 130 186 56 


Outside of Wall Street, most 
developments have been satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, general trade has 
largely escaped the customary mid- 
Summer recession. The iron and 
steel industry has astounded even 
its own optimists by its vitality. 

It is significant that the records 
of dividend payments compiled for 
years by Forses show that dur- 
ing July there were 50 extra or 
increased or resumed or initial or 
stock or back dividend payments. 
This compares with 36 and 21 in 
July of last year and the year be- 
fore. For the seven months of 
1926 such distributions have totaled 
523, compared with 393 for the first 

seven months of last 



































two reasons: first, . . year and 346 in 1924. 
they are stocks of [zw rend of Average Daily Oil Production es] Surely these figures 
genuine merit; sec- |338 in United “States $3 testify convincingly 
ond, they are popu- $s Ss} that general busi- 
larly classed as 23 2.3 ness and industrial 
“Morgan stocks.” conditions have been 

It cannot be said, | zz 22\| and still are en- 
however, that any couraging. 
whiteheat enthus- | 2/ 2.1 The best thing 
iasm has been that could happen 
worked up among | 20 2.0} would be cessation 
investors or specu- of reckless stock 
lators throughout | /9 49) speculation by pro- 
the country. The fessionals who have 
violent trading usu- become drunk with 
ally has been con- their recent suc- 
fined to a few issues. 














cesses. 
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This booklet ‘Industry's Elec- 
trical Progress” puts into 


concise, interesting form 

story of savings ou ‘mod- 

ern motor control. Write for 
your copy today. ° 





Of course with motors - but HOW ? 


Tuere is not much question about equipment going into in- 
dustry today. Quite naturally, it wil! be powered with electric 
motors. 

For electric motors have proven their worth—their universal 
use testifies to that. Electric power with its flexibility, its ease 
of control, has brought a new standard of operating economy, 


But when you plan new motor drives, when you purchase 
new equipment—even before you order motors—remember 
why you are using motors. Remember why they have become 
the universal motive power of industry. 

Remember that motors by themselves are only brute force! 
The savings in labor that you expect—the savings that add 
substantially to industrial profits—the savings that are the 
basic reason for the wide use of motors today—these savings 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Is the effectiveness of your motor drives 
left to chance? 


So HOW do you use motors? Do you make sure that you 
get the proper motor for every drive? Do you insist on the 
most modern control available to afford the maximum time 
saving in the operation of the machine? Or do you, like they 
still do in some plants, just order motors and trust to luck that 
the proper control equipment is supplied? 

Competitive conditions today demand the accurate power- 
ing of equipment. Your plant cannot afford to leave to chance 
the labor saving that motors can bring. Plan your drives con- 
sidering the work to be done—that means the choice of con- 
trol equipment first—the choice of control equipment that 


CUTLE 





affords maximum speed of production—that ties in closest with 
the manual operations involved. The proper type of motor can 
then be chosen to give maximum results. 


Motor control experience as old as 
motors themselves 


Since the days when a motor was a curiosity in: manufac- 
turing plants, Cutler-Hammer engineers have been foremost 
in the development of motor control. The design of control 
equipment for every type of motor drive has passed through 
their hands. And because of their experience, practically every 
new problem of control that ever arises in industry, is passed 
along to them for solution. 


Such is the counsel now available to help you bring your 
plant to maximum production efficiency. Either in the proper 
choice of new equipment or in the revamping of existing 
drives, the services of these C-H engineers—to counsel with 
your plant men or consulting engineers—are at your disposal 
without obligation. 

In the purchase of equipment in which motor and control 
is incorporated as an integral part by the machine builder, you 
can be sure of the same high operation economy by demand- 
ing Cutler-Hammer Control. The familiar C-H trademark on 
this equipment means that the control has been chosen first— 
chosen first so that the motor could give maximum satisfaction. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 








fndustrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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For 25 Years His Vision Has 7 
Kept Ahead of the Times 


President Litchfield, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, as a Guide 
to Management, Asks Himself: “What Is Coming But Not Yet Fore- 
seen by the Majority of People? What Shall We Do in 
the Laboratory To-day in Order that Our Shops 
May Be Busier Than Ever To-morrow?” 


a Ke abreast of the times in 
performance, and ahead 
of the times in vision.” 

These words, which Paul W. 

Litchfield dropped as we chatted 

in his big office in Akron, furnish 

a key to one of the extraordinary 

business stories of our time. 

It was a little over 
twenty-five years ago 


By Neil M. Clark 


the first, a conspicuous figure. In 
the industry also, in every phase 
of the production and development 
of rubber for commercial use, 
particularly in transportation, he 
has blazed many trails and helped 
to blaze others. He has lived his 
words—“Abreast of the times in 


been mariners and sea captains for 
several generations. Although he 
did not pursue their profession, 
salt is in his blood by inheritance, 
to the extent that the urge to a 
sea voyage every year or so is still 

imperative. 
He was graduated from “Tech” 
in 96, and for the next 





that Litchfield, then a 
recent graduate of the 
Massachusetts _Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
came to Akron as fac- 
tory superintendent of 
a concern that had been 
organized one year 
previously, a concern 
housed in an old straw- 
box factory scarcely 
bigger than two good- 
sized offices, with a to- 
tal initial capital of 
$12,500, of which only 
$3,500 was paid in. Just 
the other day Litchfield 
was elected president 
of that company 
However, thanks to 
the wizardry of man- 
agement, in which he 
had played a large part, 
there had taken place 
in the interim an amaz- 
ing transformation. 
Instead of the little 
company of 1901, pos-- 
sessed of a pocketful of 
dollars and a basketful 
of hopes, he became the 








three years was located 
in Boston. In _ 1900, 
however, the Seiberl- 
ings, who had started 
the little business in 
Akron and ambitiously 
named it in honor of 
the discoverer of vul- 
canizing, the process 
that renders rubber 
commercially available 
on a broad scale, asked 
him to take charge of 
their factory. The qual- 
ity of his vision was 
soon put to the test. 
Automobiles at the 
turn of the century 
were still merely 
“horseless carriages,” 
the butt of joke-mak- 
ers. To ride in one was 
an adventure, and hara- 
ly anybody dreamed or 
the tremendous indus- 
try just under the 
horizon of the future, 
or if a few did dream, 
they were considered 
impractical visionaries. 
“Our business,” Mr. 
Litchfield said, “at first 








head of a world-wide 
organization that sells 
its products to every 
nation of the globe 
Save one or two, Owns 
a great rubber planta- 
tion on the other side 
of the earth, operates five rubber 
factories, four cotton mills, a coal 
mine, and a 41,000-acre cotton 
ranch, figures sales in hundreds of 
millions, and counts employees in 
tens of thousands. 

In the romance of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Paul 
Litchfield has been, almost from 


Paul W. Litchfield 


President of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, one of 
the largest rubber companies in the world, whose sales ruu 
into the hundreds of millions. Mr. Litchfield here gives some 


valuable pointers on management 


performance, and ahead of the 
times in vision.” 

Part of the thrill of talking with 
him is derived from glimpses of 
developments foreseen which seem 
almost chimerical; and yet, con- 
sidering the past—are they? 

Litchfield was born in Boston in 
1875. The men of his family had 


survived chiefly by 
making bicycle tires 
and hard rubber tires 
for buggies. But hav- 
ing seen automobiles 
actually run, we began 
to believe they would 
develop tremendously. Even in the 
crude early forms, they promised 
better and faster transportation 
than horse-drawn vehicles. Trans- 
portation, we reasoned, is a funda- 
mental human need. Further, it 
seems to be a law of industry and 
commerce that when you produce 
an article which serves a funda- 
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mental need better than any ar- 
ticlé. previously in existence, you 
not only replace the first article 
with the second, unit for unit and 
dollar for dollar, but you also 
greatly expand the demand. 

“Our policy was founded on 
logic like this, giving us a vision 
of a great future business; also on 
the certainty that the delicate 
mechanism of the automobile could 
not survive on iron tires, nor even 
on hard rubber tires. Long before 
the automobile was generally ac- 
cepted, we set ourselves the task 
of developing at once a satisfac- 
tory tire, built especially to fulfill 
the requirements of automobiles. 

“The very first automo- 
bile tires, you remember, 


was enormous. The number ot 
employees increased from a few 
thousand in 1910 to above 30,000 
in 1920, and production piled up at 
a similar rate. Manufacturing, 
which throughout that period was 
Litchfield’s special province, pre- 
sented the nice problem of main- 
taining a proper adjustment be- 
tween the more or less routine 
task of turning out an established 
product, and the creation of new 
products and methods to meet de- 
veloping needs. 

“The early automobile tire,” 
Mr. Litchfield went on, “even after 
the straight-side tire had been de- 
vised, was far from the tire of 
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and when the fabric was gone, the 
tire soon went to pieces. » This was 
a chief reason for the short life 
of early tires. 

“Extensive experiments led us 
to a new kind of fabric, in which 
the threads running lengthwise 
were far stronger than those run- 
ning crosswise. In fact, in the new 
fabric the crosswise threads were 
merely strong enough to hold the 
lengthwise threads in place until, 
during the process of vulcanization 
in making the tire, they were 
burned out. The reinforcement in 
tires made from the new fabric, 
therefore, consisted of heavy 
cords running lengthwise of the 
tire, with no _ crosswise 
threads to set up a fric- 








were of the clincher type. 
They were merely an 
adaptation of the bicycle 
tire. In the larger sizes re- 
quired for automobiles, the 
type proved unsatisfactory. 
The result of a good deal 
of experimental work 
which we performed was 
the straight-side tire, 
mounted on a detachable 
rim—in principle the tire 
that is universally used to- 


. This radical innovation, | 
a contribution to the entire . 
industry, was the product. 
of development work un-- 
dertaken under Mr. Litch- 
field when the automobile 
industry was a mere in-. 
fant in arms. It was an 
early result of following: 
his management rule of. 
being in advance of the; 
times in vision—making | 
certain of to-morrow’s! 
profits by intelligent Prep: | 
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A Dominant Law 
of Industry 


ITCHFIELD, who played. a 
large part in the wizardry of 
management that built up the gi- 
gantic Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, says that “Great busi- 
nesses are rarely built by con- 
da tinuing to sell something that 

mt serves a need fairly well.” 
“It seems to be a law of indus- 
try and commerce,” he declares, 
“that when you produce an ar- 
ticle which serves a fundamental 
need better than any article pre- 
viously in existence, you not only 
replace the first article with the 
second, unit for unit and dollar 
for dollar, but you also greatly 
expand the demand.” 


tion. Cord tires, as they 
came to be called, were 
revolutionary in the indus- 
try. 

“A business program, to 
succeed, must be inclusive. 
We foresaw three broad 
lines of development in the 
automotive industry, and 
from a very early time we 
were preparing to do our 
share to meet each devel- 
opment. First, we saw the 
automobile as an individ- 
ual carrier—the passenger 
car. Next, we believed that 
when the automobile had 
proved its worth in carry- 
ing passengers, it would in- 
evitably be called on to 
transport freight. In other 
words, the automobile 
would first replace the bug- 
gy, then the wagon. Fol- 
lowing this, we believed the 
time would come when the 
automobile, due to its mo- 
bility, could serve as an im- 














aration to-day. 

“For the first six years,” 
Mr. Litchfield said, “we paid no 
dividends, but used all the money 
we. could spare for development. 
Even as late as 1910 we had 
scarce begun to cash in on our in- 
itial outlay; in that year we.were 
doing only 2% per cent. of the tire 
business of the country, while our 
two chief competitors were doing, 
respectively, 25 and 50 per cent. of 
the business. By that time, how- 
ever, we were ready to cash in, 
and in the next ten years reached 
the point of being the world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of tires. We 
could not have done this, I think, 
even with the finest of sales or- 
ganizations, had it not been for 
careful preliminary development 
of the product and of methods of 
manufacture.” 

This ten-year period of startling 
growth was a severe test of Litch- 
field’s skill as an organizer. The 
mere expansion of factory facilities 





to-day. A man need not be very 
old to remember the first tires that 
were guaranteed; 2,500 miles was 
considerable service, and 5,000 
miles was close to the limit. Great 
businesses, however, are rarely 
built by continuing to sell some- 
thing that serves a need fairly 
well. 

“One of the difficult early prob- 
lems arose from the kind of fabric 
then available for use in building 
tires. Like any other kind of cloth, 
this fabric was made with the 
threads of the warp and wooi 
equal in size and strength. When 
tires made with such fabric ran 
on the road, however, an unfor- 
tunate friction was set up, due to 
the fact that the lengthwise 


threads had to stretch some in go- 
ing over rough places, while the 
crosswise threads did not stretch. 
This friction resulted in rotting or 
wearing out the fabric too quickly, 


portant auxiliary to steel- 
rail transportation. All of 
these dreams, of course, are now 
actualities. 

“Until actual accomplishment, 
however, all were _ considered 
highly visionary, and the contest 
against scoffers was one we had 
to wage. It was thought ridicu- 
lous, for instance, to suppose that 
automobiles could be used to 
carry heavy loads of freight for 
appreciable distances. Hard roads 
were few, outside of the cities. 
But besides that, it was said that 
hard rubber tires would always 
limit the field of usefulness of 
motor trucks, for the jar was so 
great as to keep the speed down 
to about 12 to 14 miles an hour; 
and it was not thought possible to 
use anything but hard rubber tires 
on trucks. We had a feeling, how- 
ever, that a truck could ride on 
air as well as a passenger car, that 
trucks equipped with pneumatic 
tires could go at passenger car 
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speed, that to say this was im- 
possible was as foolish as to main- 
tain, for example, that light trains 
such as were built when railroads 
were new might run, perhaps, at 
sixty miles an hour, but the Twen- 
tieth Century, being much heavier, 
must go only half as fast! 

“We developed a pneumatic 


truck tire, therefore, and it met 
with widespread ridicule. In order 
to prove that our tires were feas- 


Two of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 

ber Company’s enormous factories 

at Akron, Ohio, as seen from the 
air. 


ible, and to prove it beyond dis- 
pute, we felt we must do some- 
thing dramatic. Trucks had been 
running twenty or thirty miles at 
the outside, in regular service. To 
go to the opposite extreme, ac- 
cordingly, we established a truck 
service between Boston and Akron, 
a distance of nearly 1,000 miles! 

“Our purpose was purely to 
demonstrate the possibilities. We 
did not hope to economize on 
transportation costs between the 
two cities, but we did mean to 
prove that trucks running on air 
could operate continuously for long 
distances. 

“The first trip took about five 
weeks, and we had no end of grief. 
But the early difficulties were 
speedily ironed out, and we estab- 
lished a twice-a-week schedule, 
with relief drivers and continuous 
going, and we found that we could 
actually ship fabric from Boston, 
and tires from Akron, at a cost 
higher than freight, but less than 
express, and the time from door 
to door was faster than express 
time. Furthermore, we proved 
that trucks equipped with tires to 
meet their special requirements 
did not pound the roads to pieces, 


as objectors maintained they 
would. To-day, of course, the 
principle of the pneumatic tire for 
trucks and heavy busses is firmly 
established. 

“New problems were brought 
into the industry by the balloon 
tire. Being inflated with a low air 
pressure, the fabric used in a bal- 
loon tire is subjected to far more 
strain than in the high-pressure 
tire. The ordinary fabric for cord 


























tires has a certain amount of elas- 
ticity, but not enough to meet the 
requirements of balloon tires. 
Therefore, it became necessary to 
devise a new kind of fabric, and 
this was done in the supertwist 
cord, which combines a far greater 
degree of elasticity and strength.” 

These are some of the major 
developments in the industry in 
which Mr. Litchfield has played a 
leading role. Always, as a guide 
to intelligent management, he has 
asked himself: 


“What’s ahead? What is com- 


li 
ing but not yet foreseen by the 


majority of people? What shall 
we do in the laboratory to-day in 
order that our shops may be busier 
than ever to-morrow?” 

“There is a great difference,” he 
points out, “between the vision- 
ary and a man with vision. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep your 
feet on the ground; it may be as 
disastrous to be ahead of the 
times as to be behind them. But 
without the ability to think a little 
ahead, few great enterprises can 
be built.” . 

Running through Mr. Litchfield’s 
management, too, is a constructive 
policy with reference to raw ma-. 
terial supplies. Naturally, it is 
closely bound up with his habit of 
foreseeing future needs and pre- 
paring for them. In 1913, for in- 
stance, he bought for the Good- 
year company a small cotton milk 
located at Killingly, Connecticut. 

“We acquired it,” he said, “pri- 
marily for development purposes, 
without believing that we could 
or should produce there an appre- 
ciable portion of our cotton fabric 
requirements. But we wanted to 
know, by first-hand experience, 
how it felt to produce cotton cloth. 


We wanted to know the problems 
of cotton manufacturing. We be- 
lieved the knowledge would help 
us in making purchases, and also 
in working out improvements and 
setting specifications. Curiously 
enough, we discovered that cotton 
milling was one industry in which 
there had been no radical improve- 
ments for nearly a century. We 
introduced some. In fact it was 
at this mill, maintained as a sort 
of experiment station, that we did 
the preliminary work which re- 
(Continued on page 34) 


ATELY I had occasion to 
glance through a list of twen- 

ty-four major traits affecting 
a man’s prospects for getting on in 
life. Of the twenty-four no fewer 
than sixteen were traits of character 
tather than traits of mind. 

This, of course, implies that in the 
long run character counts for more 
than mentality in determining the de- 
gree of one’s success. To many this 
implication will seem absurd. Surely, 
they will argue, character cannot so 
serve as a substitute for mind 
as to enable a man of ordi- 


Lessons in Achievement 
You Can’t Leave Character Out of Account 


By H. Addington Bruce 


fully waiting. As the days passed 
and it became certain that he had 
been ignored, there was at first much 
talk among his friends of the elected 
candidate’s “ingratitude.”* But one, 
shrewder than the rest, silenced this 
by pointing out: 

“Ordinarily there would be no ex- 
cuse for the way Dick has been treat- 
ed. But suppose a place were given 
him in the public service? Could he 
hold it? 

“You know how uncertain in tem- 






And compare with this Lord Beav- 
erbrook’s dictum of judgment, indus- 
try, health, and control as the four 
factors chiefly requisite to the win- 
ning of any high degree of business 
success, with chief emphasis on con- 
trol. 

There cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion that when control is markedly 
deficient, judgment, industry, and 
health are likewise bound to be un- 
favorably affected soon or late. This 
is only because of the complex body- 
mind relationships that exist 
in all of us. 








nary intelligence to compete 
on anything like equal terms 
with a man of genius. For 
notable achievement there 
must be notable mentality, 
and in the very nature of the 
case a first-rate mind will 
carry the day over a sec- 
ond-rate mind every time. 

In cold fact this is more 
than debatable. 

A man of ordinary intelli- 
gence may never be able to 
perform quite so brilliantly 
as a man of genius. But to 
perform brilliantly is not 
necessarily to make one’s life 
truly successful. 

It is common observation 
that many a man of genius 
has defrauded himself of his 








acter. 


minant. 


The Determining Factor 


T is common observation that 
many a man of genius has de- 
frauded himself of his rightful 
due simply through lack of char- 
And as regards competi- 
tion between first-rate minds 
and second-rate minds, 
acter is again the great deter- 
If the first-rate mind is 
combined with a_ second-rate 
character, life’s prizes will most 
certainly go to the second-rate 
mind advantaged by a first-rate 
character. 


char- 


The uncontrolled in desire 
indulge in excesses—whether 
excesses in eating, in drink- 
ing, in playing, in sensation- 
seeking — that necessarily 
mean some degree of physical 
degeneration and some degree 
of physical poisoning by the 
products of fatigue, indiges- 
tion, and so forth. This in 
its turn means lowered nutri- 
tion of the brain in common 
with all other bodily organs. 
When the brain is poorly 
nourished, every one of the 
mental processes must needs 
suffer power of judgment 
with the rest. 

So, again, the emotionally un- 
controlled—by letting them- 
selves become a prey to fear 

















rightful due simply through 
lack of character. And as 
regards competition between first- 
tate minds and second-rate minds, 
character is again the great deter- 
minant. if the first-rate mind is com- 
bined with a second-rate character, 
life’s prizes will most certainly go to 
the second-rate mind advantaged by 
a first-rate character. 

Well I remember an instance that 
came under my personal observation 
some years ago, as a sequel to a 
heated political campaign. 

Among the hardest workers for a 
certain candidate for high office was 
a man of my acquaintance, a man 
unmistakably blessed with a first-rate 
mind. He was a good speaker, a 
good writer, well educated, and mag- 
netic. The general expectation was 
that if his candidate were elected this 
man would surely be appointed to 
an important post. 

His candidate did win, but to his 
ardent supporter there was awarded 
no post important or unimportant. 
Men of not half his ability were 
selected for this and that appoint- 
ive position, while he was left hope- 


per he is, how lacking in control in 
general, how irresponsible. He’s got 
a brain, no doubt of that, and every- 
body warms to him. But you can’t 
place any dependence on Dick. 

“He’ll make promises, really mean 
to keep them, yet fail to keep them. 
Did you ever know him to be on 
time for an appointment? That he 
has been overlooked in the handing 
out of plums is not ingratitude, it’s 
wisdom. A measuring-rod has been 
applied to him, and that’s why he is 
still on the outside looking in.” 

Let it become a question of promo- 
tion, in no matter what occupation, 
a similar measuring-rod is invariably 
applied. As a business man once said 
to me: 

“Of course I give preference to 
the mentally keen, alert, and vigor- 
ous, other things being equal. But 
I want above all things loyal work- 
ers, industrious workers, reliable 
workers, men I can trust to do 
things, not simply as they should 
be done, but when they should 
be done.” 


or anger, jealousy or hate— 

actually generate within them- 
selves poisons that cause bodily and 
mental impairment akin to that self- 
produced by those uncontrolled in de- 
sire. Under such circumstances tal- 
ent cannot possibly command any en- 
during success, cannot command the 
steady advancement that is the legiti- 
mate dream of all ambitious workers. 

How to strengthen one’s character 
if one has to concede that it is not 
so strong as it might be? 

Ah, that is not a question to be 
answered in a few words. But at 
least a helpful hint, a wonderfully 
helpful hint, may be given in the 
language of that most admirable of 
American psychologists, the late Wil- 
liam James: 

“Keep the faculty of effort alive in 
you by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. That is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points, do every day or two something 
for no other reason than that you 
would rather not do it, so that when 
the hour of dire need draws nigh, it 
may find you not unnerved and un- 
trained to stand the test.” 
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How I Saved $5,000 at 21 


“Work—Don't Be a Jog-Trotter,” Says President of Crofut & Knapp 
Company, Who Rose from Hatter’s Bench to Top Job 


EOPLE frequently ask me 
Prva is the keystone of my 
success. 1 can sum it up in 
one word, a word which also car- 
ries my philosophy of life—Work. 
Of course, after summing up, 
come the qualifications. 

By work I do not mean plod- 
ding; I do not call that work. Any 
one can be a jog-trotter. But it 
is only by accident that a jog- 
trotter gets ahead. 

Real work must be preceded by 
push—steam—go. Without en- 
thusiasm and a desire to accom- 
plish a task, one does not work as 
| understand the word. I can best 
explain by this quotation from Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke which I came 
upon a few years ago: 


“This is my work, not my doom, 

Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 

This work can best be done in my 
own way.” 


I always keep this quotation on 
my desk where I can see it. It 
says just what I mean. 

Work, to me, is thorough, indiv- 
idual application to the task at 
hand, with a view toward making 
it a stepping stone to higher tasks 


Work Is a Privilege 


Work is a privilege, not a doom. 
And it is for the individual to 
choose the kind of work into which 
he can put the greatest amount of 
enthusiasm, for that is the kind 
of work he can do best. 

The other day one of the boys, 
an employee from the sizing room, 
came into my office. He hesitated 
at first, then stammered out em- 
barrassedly, “Mr. Cavanagh, our 
foreman says that you saved $5,- 
000 before you were twenty-one. 
Well, I wonder if you’d tell me 
how you did it.” 

That story about me has some- 
how become a tradition around 
the plant. I answered this boy as 

have answered so many other 
boys who have come in to ques- 
tion me, about as follows: 

I was fortunate in having a won- 
derful mother. The credit of every- 
thing that I have accomplished be- 
longs to her. 

I was one of a family of six 
children. We were all brought up 
to be helpful. Therefore, I was 
initiated early into the habit of 
work, 

The first money I ever made was 

when I was about eleven years 


By John Cavanagh 


old. I had asked my mother if I 
might take a telegraph boy’s place 
delivering messages for the West- 
ern Union for one day. The boy 
paid me fifty cents for the day’s 
work. Luckily, two messages came 
for a rich man living outside the 
town. He paid me seventy-five 
cents for each delivery. When I 
went home that night I had two 
dollars. 




















John Cavanagh 


RESIDENT of Crofut & 

Knapp Company, one of 
the oldest and largest hat 
manufacturers in the country, 
has had a dynamic career from 
a journeyman hatter to head of 
the company. Under his man- 
agement the output of the fac- 
tory has grown to six hundred 
dozen hats a day—a $6,000,000 
annual business. In this article 
he tells the secret of his suc- 
cess, which is also his philos- 
ophy of life. 











This incident was not only the 
beginning of my working; it was 
also the beginning of my saving. 
I remembered two of my mother’s 
sayings: one, that hard-earned 
money was the choicest money; 
the other, that if a person wanted 
to get ahead he must save. The 
next day I stood outside the sav- 
ings bank for an hour with my 
two dollars before I got up enough 
courage to go in and deposit it. 

As a boy is turned in his forma- 
tive years, so he becomes. Saving 
money became a habit with me. 


Following my day’s experience 
in earning money as a telegraph 
boy, I picked up spending money 
by working in the hothouses dur- 
ing vacation time. Even though 1 
was just a kid, I made it a point 
to choose work that was pleasant 
to me. I loved working among 
flowers. 

I always knew that I would be 
a hatter. It never occurred to me 
to become anything else. Hatting 
was the chief industry in South 
Norwalk. Neither did it occur to 
me to seek a job outside my home 
town. Every boy who did not go 
to college went into a hat factory. 
Besides; I liked hats. As I grew 
up, the fellows called me a dude 
because I was always more or less 
fastidious about clothes. Making 
hats furnished an outlet for this 
fastidious sense. I liked the blend- 
ing of colors and the pliable qual- 
ity of fine felts. As I became ex- 
perienced in hatting, I developed a 
flair for style. 


Mother Was His Banker 


I started out as an apprentice in 
a hat factory when I was seven- 
teen. My first job was stoking the 
fires that heated the slugs for the 
finishers’ irons. My next was a 
step higher, for I had determined 
to learn the hat business from the 
bottom to the top. 

At first, of course, I earned 
nothing. At the end of the ap- 
prenticeship, however, I earned 
from $5 to $6 a day. I always had 
great faith in my mother’s judg- 
ment, and I gave my earnings to 
her without question. She saved 
for me. I had about $50 in the 
bank, saved from my _ vacation 
money, earned by working in hot- 
houses. My mother added to this 
account. She did not charge me 
board. When I wanted money for 
clothes and other expenses I went 
to her for it. 

At the end of my first two years 
my earnings averaged $1,800. By 
the time I was twenty-one I was 
earning $10 a day, and, thanks to 
my mother, I had $5,000 in the 
bank. Of course, as I grew older, 
I kept more of my money for my 
own expenses, but I still gave my 
mother the bulk of it. 

One of the reasons that I was 
able to save $5,000 at the age of 
twenty-one was because I neither 
drank nor smoked. It was not 
wholly due to my mother’s advice 
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against it that I refrained. I came 
in contact with much older men 
at the factory. They were a good- 
natured, heavy-drinking crowd, 
mostly itinerants who went from 
job to job. From my observation 
of these fellows, I quickly came 
to the conclusion that my mother 
was right. If you drank and 
smoked you didn’t get ahead. 

We hatters used to go to the 
county fairs together. 1 was the 
kid of the gang. Most of the men 
hurried off for the beer ard the 
stronger stuff. A few of us waited 
outside. The men used to tease 
me about being too much of a 
mother’s boy to take a drink. Also 
they used to sing a parody on a 
song entitled “Brennan of the 
Moor.” It ran something like 
this: 

“Bold, brave, undaunted Brennan of 

the Moor, 

Took his fifty dol-lars, 

Gave it to his mother— 

Bold, BRAVE, undaunted Brennan 

of the Moor.” 

I never told my mother of these 
taunts, but I remember that for the 
first few years they made me pret- 
ty miserable. 

As a matter of fact, I probably 
had as pleasurable a youth as any 
boy. I loved dancing. Many a 
time I have danced all night and 
gone to the factory in my evening 
clothes at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to start the fires. 


Sets Example for Workers 


Also I loved travel. Because I 
neither drank nor smoked, but, in- 
stead, saved my money, I had taken 
trips to Philadelphia, Niagara 
Falls. and Chicago, before most of 
the boys of my age and position 
in life had been out of the town. 

“Leave smoking and drinking 
alone until you are twenty-one; 
then decide for yourself.” 

This is what I tell my own boys 
and the boys in the factory. 

If a boy waits that long, then 
he will handle the smoking and 
drinking problems. They will never 
handle him. 

I have seen the destruction of 
strong men through drink. If [ 
smell liquor on a man’s breath dur- 
ing business hours, I distrust him. 

None of us—employers or em- 
ployees—smoke at the factory. 

But we make no rigid laws at 
Crofut and Knapp; we guide more 
by example than by precept. Na- 
turally, what we do not approve of 
our men doing, we do not do our- 
selves. 

We are not troubled by tardi- 
ness. Why? Because we, em- 
ployers, superintendents, and man- 
agers, make it a point to get to 
the factory before opening time. 

All the system in God’s world 
isn’t worth using unless there’s en- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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One Causeof Failures 


By Earl C. Reeves 


T4 HAT is, the most com- 
mon cause of failure?” 
I asked. “Lack of in- 
terest,” said the man across the 
table. 

Suddenly I was aware that this man 
—many times a millionaire and of a 
quiet, soft-spoken nature—had all but 
snapped at me. The answer came so 
abruptly that it tumbled onto the heels 
of the question. 

Consider that answer. I don’t 
know how it affects you, but it 
seemed to read me a whole book of 
sermons. As I checked back in my 
memory, that phrase seemed to ex- 
plain every set-back I had experi- 
enced. 

It explained, moreover, why a pre- 
vious discussion with David A. 
Schulte had ended so abruptly. 

Schulte is “the cigar store man.” 
Starting from “scratch’—he was a 
clerk behind a cigar counter—he built 
himself a business of 300 cigar stores. 
But in addition to that he owns two 
cigar factories, Park and Tilford’s, 
which operates a chain of quality gro- 
cery stores; Vivaudou, manufactur- 
er of toilet preparations and :per- 
fumes; Alfred Dunhill’s, historic 
English pipe company; and is one of 
the world’s biggest realty operators. 

All of which means that he is a 
very busy man and that you arrange 
an appointment with him with sofme 
difficulty. It also follows that he must 
economize his time and finish the mat- 


ter in hand at the time it is taken in 
hand. 


Schulte’s Business Philosopny 


And yet when I had been in his of- 
fice only about two minutes he broke 
off the conversation suddenly with: 

“T am afraid I will have to ask you 
to excuse me this morning, I ex- 
pected to have time for this. But 
something has happened which dis- 
tracts my thoughts. 

“I find that I am not concentrating 
on this. I cannot. I am very sorry. 
Could you come again—a week from 
to-day, at this hour ?” 

When I analyzed that later it 
seemed to me that he was determined 
not to be enslaved by lack of interest. 
I have no doubt the practice of this 
theory of his is a very important fac- 
tor in his success; and by success I 
mean both the success which is finan- 
cial and that which is measured by 
the satisfying “feel” of achievement. 

On the path of lack of interest fail- 
ure lay, in his opinion. He would 
avoid that path toward failure: so I 
would have to come back another day, 

Schulte gave me further insight in- 
to his business philosophy later. 


“T think,” he said, “that success in 
a big organization like this is built 
almost wholly on the ability of the 
head of it to sell himself and his prop- 
osition to his helpers all the way down 
the line. If they lack interest you 
are lost. 

“Salesmanship is another word for 
confidence. To sell goods or to sell 
your personality, you have to estab- 
lish confidence. If you cannot do 
that there is not much hope for you: 
you cannot hope to succeed: you had 
getter quit—get out.” 

In a big organization lack of inter- 
est is likely to grow because of a fear 
that the individual will not be noticed. 
In common with many other opera- 
tors of chain stores, or of other shops 
employing salesmen and saleswomen 
behind counters, Schulte has found 
there is a tendency for the man be- 
hind the counter to lose hope. 

“T tell my men that it is through 
true interest in their jobs that suc- 
cess will come,” Schulte said. ““There 
is a difference between a glum si- 
lence, stereotyped remarks and the ac- 
tual personal touch which can be 
given to contact with customers. 


Ability Will Be Recognized 


“There is a tendency for a man 
who stands behind a counter all day 
long to conclude that nothing he does 
will make a difference. But the man 
who cultivates a real interest in his 
customers holds old ones and ac- 
quires new ones; and he increases 
sales and his own income. 

“But I will not know of it? It 
will not mean advancement? 

“There is just one answer to that: 

“I make every possible effort 
to discover deserving clerks and re- 
ward them. But suppose I do not 
always succeed. 

“A clerk behind a counter in a 
store patronized by men is not lost 
in the mazes of a business machine; 
he is literally on display at all times. 

“If he has shown real interest in 
his business and in his customers, he 
will have sold himself to his custom- 
ers. 

“Among them is a business man 
who has noticed this particular clerk. 
This man—an employer—pauses a 
few times to chat with the clerk. In 
his mind is the knowledge that if this 
clerk has been successful in this job 
he will be successful in another. And 
so, after confirming his judgment of 
the clerk by two or three chats, he 
makes him an offer and I have lost 2 
good man. I am not theorizing; this 
happens all the time, despite my ef- 
forts at discovering and rewarding 
and retaining such men.” 
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Mexico's Mir Reileoads Wil 
Aid U.S. Prosperity 


The Nationals Go Back to Private Operation—Completion of Southern 
Pacific Link to the Northwest, the Tampico Short-Line, and 
New Life in Old Lines Will Speed Stabilization 


UR charming, but tempera- 
() mental, neighbor to the 
South, Mexico, having for 
a number of years indulged her- 
self in the operation of her chief 
railroad system, has now washed 
her hands of. the whole business 
and turned it back to private opera- 
tion. 
Frankly, she admits the entire 
experiment to have been a failure. 
For a long time past she has 
sickened of nationalized railroads. 
But, because of her upset political 
conditions through many years, 
it has not been easy for her to 
rid herself of the problem. That 
is why she has continued with it; 
while both the morale and the 
physical condition of some 8,300 
miles of railroad (of these, 6,821 
miles standard-gauge, the re- 
mainder narrow-gauge) have de- 
clined. Declined until one board- 
ing a train of the Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales—as the National Rail- 
ways are known officially—might 
never be quite sure of reaching his 
destination; certainly not “on 
time.” 


Government Attempts Nationalization 


When I went down from Texas 
to Mexico City a little more than 
a year ago, I was assured that 
some worries that I had 
held about arriving in a 


By Edward Hungerford 


them. They still are owned by 
these private companies. In the 
whirl of the revolutionary days 
that succeeded the overthrow of 
Diaz, the federal authorities at 
Mexico City took over the opera- 
tion of the National; much as was 
done by our cwn government in 
the days of the World War. With 
this distinction, however — the 
Mexican authorities planned de- 
liberately for the continued and 
permanent nationalization of the 
seized railroad system. Payrolls 
were padded, both by increasing 
wages and by greatly adding to 
the personnel of the property. An 
endless variety of forms of petty 
graft were practiced. And passes 
were issued almost as fast as they 
could be printed; until the man 
who actually paid his fare upon 
the Nacionales became a rarity. 

Up rose the deficit; up into the 
millions of pesos. The bondholders 
lost all heart—the stock long be- 
fore had become absolutely value- 
less—for the road had ceased even 
to pretend to recognize their exist- 
ence. Next it lost its credit. When 
a courageous locomotive builder 
up in Philadelphia—whose keen 
vision has always recognized the 
fact that a stabilized and inde- 
pendent Mexico must inevitably 


become the very best possible 
market for American manufac- 
tured products—sold engines to 
the Nacionales, he sent his Mexico 
City representative around each 
day at high twelve to collect 7,000 
pesos (in gold coin) from the 
road’s receipts of the previous day 
in that city as payment. He al- 
ways got his money; even though 
the employees of the road some- 
times failed to get their pay. And 
some, when they could, helped 
themselves to it—and more—in 
any way that seemed handy. 


Returned to Private Owners 


Such was the condition of things 
upon the Nacionales when Mexico 
herself rose up, a little more than 
a year ago, and decided, if pos- 
sible, to end it. After much talk 
and much delay, a definite plan 
of action, satisfactory both to the 
Mexican government and to the 
bondholders—practically all of 
whom are  foreigners—was 
reached. The latter forfeited for 
all time their rights to foreclose 
on the railroad, accepting in turn 
scrip for a lower face value and 
the promise of continued and an- 
nually increasing payments of cash 
from the federal treasury toward 
the terrible railroad debt (nearly 
$725,000,000). These pay- 





strange city late at night 
were groundless, for the 
reason that I probably 
would be at least six or 
eight hours late. I was 
seven hours late. A 
nasty wreck between a 
passenger train and a 
freight just south of San 
Luis Potosi had blocked 
the main line for hours. 
But, despite the loss of 
human life, it apparent- 
ly was such an ordinary 
event that no one was 
paying it great atten- 
tion. 

Originally _the lines 
that make up the Na- 








ments are to be made 
from various sources 
of revenue to the Mex- 
ican government: chief- 
ly, the oil export tax, 10 
per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the national 
system, and all the net 
earnings—if there are 
any. In addition to all 
of which, absolute con- 
trol was to be placed in 
a competent private or- 
ganization. 

All these things are 
to-day being achieved, 
slowly but surely. The 
last of them is by no 
means the least. To ac- 
complish an_ efficient 








tional system were 
operated by the private 
companies that built 


Photos by Edward Hungerford 
The beautiful Buena-Vista Station of The Mexican 


National Railway in Mexico City 


operating organization, 
there was drafted into 
service Bertram E. Hol- 
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loway, for a long time vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Mexican Railway Company, a sep- 
arate organization and in every 
way very much to be distinguished 
from the Nacionales. 

The Mexican Railway, with its 
chief line running from Mexico 
City down to Vera Cruz, was built 
and always has been owned and 
operated by British brains and 
capital. It is the original railroad 
in the country and has always been 
the most successful. Together 
with the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico, it resisted successfully all 
attempts of the federal govern- 
ment to commandeer it, even as a 
war resource. But the National 
system, both in size and in its 
strategic location, always has dom- 
inated the country. 

Mr. Holloway, an Englishman, 
but whose twenty years as a rail- 
road operating executive in Mex- 
ico have well acquainted him with 
all phases of its problem of trans- 
port, became executive president 
of the reorganized Nacionales on 
the first day of last January. He 
took hold of his new job at once. 
While he has hardly had time 
as yet to make much of it, 
those who know him best and who 
stand closest to him do not doubt 
that within a comparatively short 
time he will make his presence on 
the property felt. 


Road in Fair Condition 


Bad as is the physical and human 
situation that confronts him, it is 
by no means hopeless. Despite 
more than a dozen years of neg- 
lect and incompetence, the track 
and roadbed of much of the main 
lines are in at least a safe condi- 
tion. Some of the branches are 
equally good; although others, 
away from the common routes of 
travel, have been permitted to run 
down pretty badly. The motive- 
power—thanks largely to the per- 
sistence of that manufacturer up 
in Philadelphia, Samuel M. Vau- 
clain—is far from being in a bad 
condition, although it is somewhat 
short in number. Yet Holloway, 
good railroader that he is, already 
has tackled the job of getting his 
out-of-service locomotives into 
working trim once again. Engines 
that have not turned a wheel for 
months or even years, but have 
been rusting themselves out in 
roundhouses or on sidings, are be- 
ginning once again to earn their 
keep. 

Yet the Nacionales still labors 
under the extra handicap of a bad 
credit reputation. Dealers in rail- 
road supplies have not been will- 
ing to follow Mr. Vauclain’s lead 
and take a chance with it. With 
Holloway’s name and standing 





now heading the property, this 
part of the situation has been im- 
proved, vastly. Many firms are 
now offering credit facilities to the 
road that formerly refused to have 
anything whatsoever to do with 
it. 

To-day it is in cars that it shows 
its greatest weakness. Years of 
continued revolution and theft 
and brigandage have reduced its 
rolling stock to about one-half of 
what it was in the final years of 
the Diaz administration. To bring 
this car equipment back to the 
standards of  pre-revolutionary 
days would now cost a small for- 
tune. For the present it is doing 
the best for itself by borrowing 
cars from other roads, even though 
it is compelled to pay a consider- 
able rental for them. 


British Road Important 


So much then for the immediate 
situation of the chief railroad 
system of Mexico. Now, consider 
the two other important lines that 
serve our neighbor to the south: 

The older of these is the British- 
owned and controlled Mexican 
Railway. In its organization, it is 
one of the early railroads on the 
North American continent, even 
though actual construction on it 
was not seriously begun until 1857. 
There was a reason for this: con- 
necting the chief city of Mexico 
with its most important seaport, 
its builders quite naturally began 
its construction at Vera Cruz, 
where ships were bringing its rails, 
its locomotives, and its cars. When, 
of a sudden, orders came from the 
capital that construction must be 
stopped and begun at that point. 
Why? The charter read that a 
railroad was to be built from Mex- 
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ico City to Vera Cruz, not from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City. Vainly 
the builders protested. It was all 
but a physical impossibility to get 
the heavy railroad iron up the 
mountain ranges between the har- 
borside and the capital. Never 
mind. The Latins are literal 
peoples, almost always. That was 
the way the charter read and the 
charter must be obeyed, to the 
very letter. 


Successful at the Start 


Work on the railroad ceased. 
For long years nothing was done 
upon it. After the fall of Maxi- 
milian and the uprise of Diaz, the 
demand for a railroad between 
Mexico City and the sea became 
insistent. Diaz was a practical 
man. He did not piffle over de- 
tails. The road began again to be 
built; this time in the most sensi- 
ble and efficient way. Yet even 
then there were many difficulties, 
and it was not until 1873 that the 
line was completed into the ancient 
city of the Aztecs, 7,800 feet above 
sea level and just 268 miles, by 
the new pathway, distant from it. 

From the beginning, the road 
was successful—at least moderate- 
ly successful. Its splendid location 
made it so. Yet it is a dozen years 
now since it has paid even a mod- 
erate dividend on its common 
stock. The largest dividend that it 
ever paid in a single year was 14 
per cent., and that was in the 
twelve months in which it was 
hauling the nails to fasten its own 
coffin. In other words, that was 
the year—in the early ’eighties— 
when they were building the rail- 
road from Mexico City north to El 
Paso; the first rail link between 
the capital and the United States. 
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And much of the rail and the roll- 
ing stock for this new line—now 
an important main-stem of the 
Nacionales—moved by boat to Vera 
Cruz, up over the British road to 
Mexico City, and thence north to 
the railhead. 

Yet, despite its many vicissi- 
tudes, the Mexican Railway re- 
mains to-day the most prosperous 
of all the railroads in at least the 
central portion of the republic. 
Throughout all the hard years that 
have come to Mexico it never has 
lowered its standards. 

Not only is this British road 
the most distinctive and the best 
maintained line in Mexico, but it 
is the most dramatic upon which 
to ride. Richard Harding Davis 
called it “the finest railroad ride in 
the world.” 

It runs its’ own sleeping-cars 
and buffet parlor-cars; and these, 
too, are excellently well kept. 
These cars have lockers for lug- 
gage—for in Mexico it is some- 
times dangerous to leave one’s be- 
longings, even in a first-class car. 
Smart thieves work the trains in 
pairs; one selling through the 
window to the unsuspecting travel- 
er, while the other, in the aisle, is 
getting away with his bags. 


Electrification Under Way 


These cars, in day service, have 
kitchens, for there are no dining- 
cars in Mexico. But a very gen- 
erous supply of well-cooked food 
is served—including steaks and 
fowl and canned meats. But, aside 
from beer, nothing alcoholic is sold 
upon Mexican trains. 

The particular thing of which 
the Mexican Railway is most proud 
to-day is its brand-new electrifica- 
tion, extending for thirty miles, 
between Orizaba and Esperanza. 
This is one of the stiffest railroad 
grades in the world (outside of 
those on the funiculars) with 4.7 
per cent. ruling and, at one point, 
5.4 per cent. actually attained. Up 
to the coming of the electric lo- 
comotives, about three years ago, 
a freight train would start out 
from Vera Cruz with 1,100 tons; 
at Solidad reduce its burden to 
650 tons; at Paso de Macho, to 
350; at Orizaba, to a mere 175; 
at the top of the hill (Esperanza) 
becoming 650 tons again. To-day 
a 650-ton train can start west from 
Orizaba, pick up an additional 
three or four cars at Esperanza, 
and run into Mexico City—a pretty 
good 750-ton train. Specifically, 
the passenger trains are saving 
from two to three hours in the run 
up and down the grade; the 

freight trains in the same per- 
centage, but remember always 


with about 50 per cent. added to 
their tonnage. This is a very real 
economy. 


The American-built electric lo- 
comotives have displaced the fa- 
mous British-built Fairlie steam 
engines once used on the hill; 
which have now been sent to the 
lower grade, below Orizaba. Ten 
electric engines are doing the work 
of twenty-three of the most pow- 
erful, if not the heaviest, steam lo- 
comotives ever built. The economy 
is obvious and the Mexican Rail- 
way is now preparing to extend its 
electrification to the lower hill. 
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After twenty-five years, not 
only of planning but of actual con- 
structive effort, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico—as 
this new link is called officially— 
is just now approaching comple- 
tion. It is expected that through 
train service over it will begin 
about January 1, 1927. After 
which it will be easily possible to 
board a sleeping-car in either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and go 
through to Mexico City, in from 

















Typical scene at a Mexican railway station 


When this is done, it will have in- 
creased its capacity over the stiff- 
est grade covered by any stand- 
ard railroad in all the world more 
than 100 per cent., without the ad- 
dition of a single foot of main-line. 


To Mexico City Without Change 


One other important railroad— 
also privately owned and operated 
—can hardly be left out of any 
accurate picture of the Mexican 
system: 

For more than a quarter of a 
century the far-seeing Southern 
Pacific visioned a line from its 
main stem at Tucson, Arizona, 
down the west coast of Mexico 
for nearly a thousand miles, then 
straight over the backbone of the 
North American continent to the 
capital of the Mexican republic. A 
tremendous dream in itself, it was 
a part of even a larger one—some 
day, perhaps, to be a link of the 
much-discussed Pan-American 
Railway, planned to run down the 
westerly edge of both North and 
South America and so to connect 
Alaska and the Argentine. Yet, 
for the moment, a practical rail- 
road to bring the Pacific Coast 
cities of the United States into 
easy touch with the heart of 
Mexico, and its great capital, was 
quite enough of a task. 


forty-eight to sixty hours and 
without change of cars. 

The difficulties of building this 
line have been all but overwhelm- 
ing. Begun under Colonel Epes 
Randolph, one of the most notable 
of an earlier generation of Ameri- 
can railroad builders, it is being 
completed under the direction of 
Harvey B. Titcomb, an expert 
engineer and executive, who is 
now president of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico. Titcomb, since 
he took up the task of finishing 
the incomplete line nearly four 
years ago, has been tireless in his 
efforts. Night and day he has 
worked to knit together this in- 
complete and vital link—some- 
times spending whole days and 
weeks in camp and in the saddle 
in the rough mountain country. 
His perseverance and his will have 
made possible the consummation 
of the dream of twenty-five years 
ago; and by all odds the most im- 
portant single railroad construc- 
tion in North America in all that 
time. 

The promoters of the new road 
met trouble even before they 
turned east from the rim of the 
Pacific and that of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to the north. The Sierra 
Madres, of themselves, had prom- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Little Bits About Big Men 


A Lesson in Spelling 
Eagles Cause Fires 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON 
R got a lesson in spelling-as- 
she-is-spoke from R. E. Richard- 
son, of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, a globe-trotter who has 
laid up a vast store of varied in- 





formation and 
philosophy. 
Young’ Rich- 
ardson, when a 
little lad, at- 
tended school at 
Concord, Mass. 
Emerson was 








on then head of the 
school “om: The members ap- 
peared at school at certain inter- 
vals and put the pupils through 
more or less of an oral examina- 
tion. 

The ‘sage, pointing to Richard- 
son, asked: “How do you spell 
horse?” 

“H-o-s-s,” came the instantane- 
ous reply. 

Even the grave Emerson had to 
sniile. 





IRES destroyed many - wheat 

fields in California some years 
ago and the cause ‘could not be 
determined: It so happened that 
the fires.:started just after the 
Western Power Corporation had 
set up a series of transmission 
wires. across the: state. . The 
farmers got pretty sore at the 
electric company, for, said they, 
there had been no fires before the 
wires were installed. 

But. H. P. Wilson, president of 
the. company, asked how could 
wires eight feet apart and twenty 
feet high in the air on steel props 
cause fires in the fields below? 
Electrical experts were called in 
to make tests. The idea was im- 
possible, they declared. 

But the fires persisted and the 
farmers became more angry. The 
company’s goodwill and the wheat 
crop both were being destroyed. 

Mr. Wilson set out to solve the 
mystery beyond all question. 

He organized a corps of scouts 
to patrol and to make observa- 
tions whenever a fire appeared. 
After some weeks a seasoned old 
California scout came to Mr. Wil- 
son with the answer: 

“Eagles.” 

“Why, man, you’re crazy,” ex- 
claimed Wilson. “How in the 
world could eagles set fire to 
wheat fields?” 


“Well, it’s like this,” explained 


the scout. “Eagles come here, 
and after they have foraged all 
day and feel like resting, the wires 
of the Western Power Corpora- 
tion make a wonderful perch. Mr. 
Eagle begins to plume his feathers 
and stretches his wings, getting 
ready for a good snooze. Then 
bang! His left wing touches one 
wire and his right wing the other. 
There is a burst of flame and he 
falls to the fields below. Pretty 
soon acres are burning.” 

This explanation proved cor- 
rect. The company hired men to 
shoot the eagles, and to this day 
it is rare to see an eagle sitting 
on a transmission wire in Califor- 
nia. 


OME men are taken to the 
bosom of a whole community 
—usually because their own heart 
goes out to the whole community. 
“President of Everything” is what 
seven W. ae rk president of 
_ the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, is 
often called by 
fellow - citizens. 
This year he was 
elected president 
of the Seattle 
Chamber of 
Commerce and is 
in line for the presidency of the 
the Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion next year. His own competi- 
tors have elected him secretary of 
the Clearing House Association 
for nineteen consecutive years. 

It was sometimes said of the 
late James Stillman that he made 
the ‘National City Bank of New 
York the strongest in America by 
the number of times he _ said 
“5 

A recent toastmaster said of 
Mr. Spangler: “I have known Jim 
Spangler for thirty years. As a 
reg’lar fellow he has no superior. 
I always thought a banker’s edu- 
cation started with learning the 
full importance of the word ‘No,’ 
but I can hardly reconcile it as 
being a part of Jim’s vocabulary. 
Nor could most folks who know 
him, for as you all know, he is 
always ready to help the next 
man—and to do it with cheerful- 
ness and patience.” 

Jim recently astonished a re- 
porter by referring to himself as 
“Grandpa Spangler”—although he 
is only fifty: This brought up Ir- 

















“President of Everything” 
John D. Jr., Protests 


vin Cobb’s recent reply when 
asked how it felt to be a grand- 
father. “I don’t mind being a 
grandfather,” he promptly replied, 
“but I hate like to think that 
I’m married to a grandmother.” 


P. HERMAN, president of 

e the Gardner New York Cor- 
poration, finds as many amusing 
events in business as he does in 
captaining his three charming 
daughters. His activities include 
selling Gardner automobiles, play- 
ing golf in the vicinity of 80, and 
philosophizing upon the antics of 
the younger generation. 

“That car you sold me is all 
wet,” grumbled a recent purchaser 
in Mr. Herman’s office. 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
5 i 

“Oh, there’s too much due on 
it!” 

Mr. Herman believes you can 
find a smile in most activities pro- 
viding you have humor inside 
yourself. 


ISITING Portland, Oregon, 

recently, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., 
stepped from his private car with 
his family. Camera men suggest- 
ed a group picture. 

“Sorry to have to disappoint 
you, but it can’t 
be done,” pro- 
tested John D. 
Jr. “It’s hard 
enough to bring 
up boys now 
without putting 
false notions in- 
to their heads. 
You can get all the photographs of 
me you want—lI’m hard boiled and 
too old to be spoiled—but I’ll have 
to ask you to lay off my family.” 

Then he launched into this phi- 
losophy: “You know, the public 
expects a rich man’s son to make 
a fool of himself anyway. It’s 
quite a handicap for a young fel- 
low to start under. For my part, 
I’ve tried to disappoint the pub- 
lic a little bit. I don’t believe I’ve 
quite lived up to what the public 
expected. At least, I hope not.” 

A week or so later his oldest 
two sons arrived from Europe in 
a $100 cabin, the most modest on 
the ship. 
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Back in 1916, Bernard Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, 
Ramsay MacDonald and others of 
that brilliant group of social 
thinkers and planners said that it 
was. They not only thought that 
Capitalism was dead, but they were 
all ready with its successor—the 
“Program of the British Labor 
Party,” which came mostly from 
the pen of Sidney Webb and which 
was seriously put forward to take 
the place of the defunct “Capital- 
istic System” in England. 
And, as Europe had used Capital- 
ism and in particular as 
England had used it, they 


[ Capitalism dead? 


Capitalism—‘“There’s Life 
in the Old Dog Yet” 


By George E. MaclIlwain 


Just at this juncture something 
happened. Not quite on the minute 
to which I have referred in 1916; 
social events usually break joints 
and overlap, and this one was no 
exception. But, in general, just at 
the time when the English literary 
chaps were getting ready for the 
funeral of Capitalism, the United 
States stepped in. We did not stop 
to consult with Sidney Webb about 
it. We just stepped in. 

And this is what we said over 
here: “Oh, yes, in some ways the 
interests of our classes are diverse 
and there is such a thing as the 


that the making of: flivvers for 
pleasure had its limits;' that ‘his 
real object must be to’sell them; 
that there were not enough rich 
people to buy all the flivvers ‘he 
proposed to make and that the 
flivvers were going to be so mean 
that the rich would not want to 
buy them anyhow; and, therefore, 
that the making of lots and lots 
of flivvers was bound up with rais- 
ing a class of working people— 
the real majority in the population 
—who had money enough to buy 

them after they were made. |: 
So Henry: said: “Five Dollars 
Per Day.” Arid it -wasi so! 





All of that seems pretty 





were correct! 

For over there they have 
used Capitalism always 
with the background of 
the “Class War.” The 


“Class War” means, in U 


practice, that there are 
three classes: worker, en- 
terpriser, consumer—and 
that it is the job of each to 
get his hand into the 
pocket of one of the others, 
grab what he can and get 
away with it. 

The motto of the “Class 
War” is: “Give the least; 
get the most.” 

On this basis and with 
this background, English 
Capitalism in 1916 had run 





Fruits and Limits 
of Capitalism 


P TO DATE, no system has 
been found which offers so 
much of the fruits of industry to 
so many people as does Capital- And, 
ism—as we are using it. 
The system will endure as 
long, and only as long, as it gives 
to all classes what they want: has been 
profits to the enterprisers, lux- 
uries to the workers, low prices 
to the consumer—and high buy- 
ing power to all. 


small potatoes now. But it 
was the big new idea that 
constitutes the . original 
contribution of the United 
States to the Capitalistic 
system. What Henry 
started back there is com- 
mon practice here to-day. 
under our. plan, 
Capitalism, dead in Europe, 
in 1916, has become alive 
and fruitful. 

Up. to date, no system 
found which 
offers so much of the fruits 
of industry to so many 
people as does Capitalism, 
as we are using it. 

Wage earners, enter- 














prisers, and consumers get 





out. Costs of manufacture 
and of distribution had 
mounted so high that England 
was being shut out of world trade 
and none of the parties—worker, 
enterpriser or the consuming pub- 
lic—was able to get out of Capital- 
ism in England what it wanted. 

So they got ready for the fu- 
neral, and like the wise man of 
story—many stories—they picked 
out the second wife before they 
got the first one under ground. 
And the second one was the “Pro- 
gram of the British Labor Party.” 

That point of view gained con- 
siderable credence over here, 
among the class of high brows 
who, as long ago as 1916, were 
reading along with England. These 
people felt that the dawn of a new 
day was at hand. They were cor- 
rect about it; but, alas for them, 
the new day was not quite the 
kind of a new day that they pic- 
tured to themselves! 


class war, if you want to stop to 
talk about it. But in other ways 
and more important ways the in- 
terests of these classes are one. 
What helps one, helps the others, 
and we can use Capitalism for com- 
mon interests asewell, or better, 
than for class interests.” 

That is the new, fresh contribu- 
tion of the United States to dying 
Capitalism. 

It was Henry Ford who started 
the ball rolling. Do you remember 
when Henry announced that the 
minimum wage in his plant at De- 
troit would be Five Dotiars PER 
Day? 

Do you remember the howl that 
went up from employers? “The 
ruin of industry.” “Making Labor 
discontented.” That was what they 
said. But Henry had the big idea. 
He was going to make flivvers— 
a good many of them. He realized 





more of what they want 
than they have ever made 
out to get before. And if any one 
asks us how we know, we point 
to the United States Standard of 
Living. 

The system will endure as long, 
and only as long, as it gives to all 
classes what they want: profits 
to the enterprisers, luxuries to the 
workers, low prices to the con- 
sumer—and high buying power to 
all. It is doing that now and it 
bids fair to continue for some time. 

Europe sees us and bates her 
breath. They come over here and 
look about and then they say: 
“We took the wrong road back 
there when we started on the as- 
sumption of the ‘Class War.’ We 
must go back to the cross-roads 
and follow the lead of the United 
States.” 

Let us get set right on this mat- 
ter of Capitalism. It is not a 
divine or eternal system. It began 
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to go here with us not earlier than 
the forties of the last century. 
Before it, was something else. And 
anything that begs will also 
probably stop, and so Capitalism 
will not last forever. The English 
merely got ready for the funeral 
too soon! The pulmotor, devised 
in the United States, has brought 
the dying system to its feet and 
it is very much alive—more so than 
ever, if we may judge by activity 
and results. 

But how long IS it going to 
last ? 

Let us look at its ways and dis- 
cover the seeds of its own disso- 
lution which it carries in its 
pocket. . 

Here is a man who makes a pair 
ot shoes. Into that pair of shoes 
goes the cost of material, the cost 
of labor, interest on capital, and ail 
the rest of what makes up over- 
head, and the sum of these el- 
ements constitutes the cost of the 
pair of shoes. Are they sold for 
that? No! To this “Cost” is added 
another element called “Profit,” 
which is the shoemaker’s incentive 
for making them. 

That is, more has to be taken 
out of the process of making that 
pair of shoes than goes in. The 
process depends on finding a cus- 
tomer who will pay the price; and 
if. the customer be not found, 
Capitalism, so far as that shoe- 
maker goes, dies then and there. 


The “Dilemma of Industrialism” 


But it does not go that way. We 
do not have one man making one 
pair of shoes. We have a hundred 
men making a hundred pairs of 
shoes. Seventy-five of them get 
their goods successfully to market 
and reap their profit. The remain- 
ing twenty-five are a bit late, do 
not hit the style or something, and 
they have to sell their shoes at 
cost, minus profits, or at even 
fifty or twenty-five cents on the 
dollar of cost. And so the shoe 
business keeps going. The seventy- 
five live out of the failure of the 
twenty-five! 

Of course it is not always the 
same seventy-five or the same 
twenty-five. Lightning skips 
around from place to place. And 
so ‘the shoe business keeps itself 
in countenance. 

But it does not happen that way, 
either. We have not only a hun- 
dred shoe makers, but several 
hundreds, making millions of pairs 
of shoes and we also have hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers, 
making thousands of other prod- 
ucts. But always the selling price 
of the profit-getting maker has to 
take out more than goes in. The 
way we get by with the thing is 
that it is all spread out over so 


large a field that we do not see 
what actually happens. So many 
people get the profits and the losses 
are parcelled out in such devious 
ways that the actual facts are con- 
cealed. lt is a merry dance and we 
enjoy dancing it. 

This is the “Dilemma of Indus- 
trialism” for the solution of which 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings, of 
the Pollak Foundation, have hung 
up a prize of five thousand dollars. 
This is not a solution. It is mere- 
ly a statement of the riddle. If 
we had to stop and balance all the 
books, industry would be bank- 
rupt. That is, if we balanced them 
all over the world at the same 
time. It is the loose joints in our 
bookkeeping dates that keep us 
going. 

How Long Will It Last? 

How long is it going to last? 
Well, it runs out in different in- 
dustries at different times. Here 
or there even now may be indi- 
vidual industries, which on account 
of peculiar circumstances, have 
reached the place where the par- 
ties no longer are able to get out 
of the process what they want. 

The British Coal industry may 
be such an industry. There are 
four parties to that industry—the 
operators, the miners, the con- 
sumers, and the grim old dukes 
in the background who own the 
land where the mines are. For 
fifty years each and all have been 
taking out and refusing to put in. 
And now comes the time when the 
juice has all been drained out and 
the industry gives to none of them 
what they want out of their work 
and their investment. 

Then and there such an industry 
reaches the limits of Capitalism 
and has to devise some other 
system or quit. I do not know 
what the system will be or may 
be. I am not a prophet. But what- 
ever it is, it is not going to come 
by revolution or by announcement. 
We are not going to pass, over- 
night, from dead Capitalism to the 
“Program of the British Labor 
Party” or to any other “Program.” 
That would be fevolution and, for 
the most part, social changes do 
not come that way. They come 
quietly; before we know it the 
new is here and the old has gone. 

It will be that way with Capital- 
ism. It will stay with us as long 
as the parties to industry get what 
they want out of it; and when 
they fail to, some other plan will 
be substituted. 

One of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
famous pictures shows us an old 
deer hound. Teeth gone. Legs 
all crippled up with rheumatism. 
Wind broken. Zeal minus. Just 
waiting for the end of dog life. 
But one day there comes to him, 
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borne over the wind, the sound of 
the hounds giving tongue as they 
warm in the hunt. The old dog’s 
memories are stirred. He 
scrambles uncertainly to his feet. 
His tail straightens out. For a 
moment he is a live dog again. 
And Landseer calls it: “There’s 
Life in The Old Dog Yet.” 

So I feel about Capitalism. The 
United States has sounded the 
hunting horn in the ears of a dis- 
couraged and outdone industrial 
world. The system that in Eng- 
land was all ready for the tomb 
has heard the noise and has got 
onto its feet again. And in my 
humble opinion Capitalism with all 
of its bad and with its far more 
important good, has come into a 
new life. It is riveted about the 
neck of society more firmly than 
it ever was before, for we have 


‘found out how to use tt for the com- 


mon good. 

For another generation, perhaps 
for several more generations, it is 
to be the system of our industrial 
life. And, therefore, we may turn 
a dull ear to the uplifters and re- 
formers and address ourselves to 
using Capitalism as the United 
States has showed the world how 
to use it—for the Common Good, 
rather than for the good of a Class. 
And in so doing, we shall find 
pleasure and profit and a larger 
life. 





How to Forget About 
The Heat 


These twelve rules for remain- 
ing unmolested by the weather 
even during the hottest days of 
Summer were contained in the last 
issue of the Hoover Company’s 
house organ: 


If you are overweight, train off 
the surplus fat by diet and exer- 
cise. 

Take little meat—no alcohol. 

Do not overload the stomach 
with sweet, “fizzy” drinks that 
only increase the thirst. 

Slightly acid drinks, such as un- 
sweetened orangeade or lemonade, 
with very little sugar, are much 
better for quenching the thirst. 

Get enough sleep. 

Don’t talk about the heat. 

Don’t read about the heat. 

Keep your eyes off the ther- 
mometer. 

Try to keep the air moving about 
your body. 

Get all the fun out of hot weath- 
er you can without overworking. 
Millions of busy people aren’t let- 
ting the thermometer worry them. 

Keep the head protected from 
the sun.—Exchange. 


* * * 


Anxiety is the poison of human 
life.—Blair. 
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AR ON WASTE is now 
W being fought in American 
industries as never be- 
fore, and remarkable achieve- 
ments are reported from various 
quarters in conquering the assail- 
ants of productive efficiency. In- 
creases in production varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent., gained at 
no additional expenditure, and 
with consequent increase in profit 
returns, have followed the prose- 
cution of campaigns to find ways 
for the complete utlization of all 
waste resulting from manufacture, 
and in the scientific study of plant 
management and labor operation. 
A striking, concrete instance of 
what can be accomplished when 
a searching analysis is made cor- 
rectly to identify each of the mul- 
tiplicity of items entering into the 
waste bill, and efficient corrective 
methods are adopted, is presented 
in the experience of the Pioneer 
Paper Company, of Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of roofing paper, 
slate-surfaced shingles and allied 
products. 
By turning waste into by-prod- 
ucts for which ready markets 
were developed, by reducing losses 


aes 





An additional door in the 
center of the warehouse, and 
directly opposite, in the felt 
mill, which adjoin by runways, 
increased the efficiency of the 
electric trucks and the men 
working them fully 40 per 
cent. Formerly the heavy 
rolls of felt and chipboard 
were trucked around to the 
ends of the two buildings. 
Waste carts, like the one 
shown on the right, are 
placed where waste is likely 
to accumulate. The material 
is later gathered and used in 
making various by-products. 


How “No-Waste Campaign” 
Saved 16 Per Cent. 


By Roy Alden 

















By distributing drinking fountains 

throughout each building where a 

large number of employees are at 

work, the Pioneer Paper Company 

greatly reduced the unproductive 
time of its workers. 


resulting from carelessness, by in- 
creasing the productive capacity of 
labor and plant through more ef- 
fective use of existing facilities, by 
simplification and standardization, 
and better control of production 
resources, the Pioneer Paper Com- 
pany has increased its profitable 
production in a year’s time ap- 
proximately 16 per cent., without 
increasing its costs. Of this 16 
per cent., about 11 per cent, rep- 
resents utilization of waste for- 
merly considered lost, and the 
other five per cent. is a very con- 
servative estimate of the results 
of increased labor and efficieney. 

“We are inclined to believe that 
it is possible to eliminate virtually 
all waste of materials resulting 
from manufacture,” says J. H. 
Plunkett, director of sales, “as there 
are possible uses that can be found 
for by-products made from all 
forms of waste. From our expe- 


rience, it is evident that a great 
deal of waste material has a profit- 
able market in the shape of by- 
products. Take, for instance, an 
item we know as ‘shirt boards’— 
the paper beard inserted in laund- 
ered shirts. 





After the wooden guards, 
shown in the picture above, 
were placed against the 
edges of each roll of roof- 
ing felt and _ chipboard 
in the warehouses that 
faced an open passageway, 
a damage bill that former- 
ly totalled $12,000 in one 
year was completely wiped 
out. The damage was for- 
merly caused by the elec- 
tric trucks and_ trailers 
striking the rolls. 
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“We make ‘shirt boards from the 

trim left after chip board-is cut 
into desired widths. Chip board 
is used in making plaster-or wall 
board, and varying widths result in 
a considerable trim. When we 
considered it as waste it was sent 
back into the beaters and used 
again as a raw material. The trim 
portion cost just as much to manu- 
facture as the salable portion of 
the chip board, and yet it was ac- 
cepted as utter waste, with its 
heavy loss. In cutting the shirt 
hoards, there is usually another 
trim, and we have another by- 
product springing from a by-prod- 
uct—the ‘collar board,’ also used 
by the laundries. 
; “Here is an instance where the 
use of a by-product did not re- 
quire chemical analysis or labora- 
tory attention, but represented 
merely a matter for pean anal- 
ysis. 

“In launching our ‘no-waste 
campaign, we first made a com- 
plete itemization of all waste ma- 
terials. If the so-called waste 
could not be prevented in the 
manufacture, such as the trim 
from the chip board, we then 
simply determined that we had to 
find a market for these materials. 
Such items as required further 
processing to make them into pos- 
sible salable by-products were 
given to our experimental labora- 
tories. 

A Sales Problem’ 


““Once we assembled all our by- 
products, we considered we had 
just that many more lines to sell. 
We adopted this attitude even be- 
fore we knew to what actual uses 
some of the materials could be put. 
But by considering our waste 
problem not primarily as a produc- 
tion matter, but as a sales prob- 
lem, we were able to find the mar- 
kets for by-products just as mar- 
kets are found for our standard, 
advertised products. 

“The market for many by- 

products may not be readily found, 
but our experience has shown us 
that there 1s a market somewhere 
for virtually everything that we 
‘formerly cast into the waste heap.” 
' Mr. Plunkett says that the term 
“waste” should not be -associated 
only with materials entering into 
manufacture. Waste from lack of 
efficiency in plant arrangement/and 
operations, in handling, storing, 
shipping—in fact, in every step of 
production—also represents a big 
itém when it is really uncovered 
to view. 

“Just as an example,” he days, 

“we greatly increased the produc- 
tive efficiency of a certain crew of 
men and equipment by opening up 
one additional door in our ware- 
house and in the mill, which adjoin 





Two-Line 


Business hasn’t taken a vacation 


this Summer. 
* * x 


Last year we exported $2,000,000 
a week to Soviet Russia, this year 
$1,000,000 a week. The Soviet purse 
is giving out. 

> * 
A good time to buy an electric ice- 


box. 
xk * Ox 


Automobile production is far from 
the saturation point. 
+ « 


Both Mussolini and Calles are bad 
msurance risks. The job of dictator 
is dangerous. 

a 

Now that wheat money is pouring 

into agricultural States, expect less 


outcry. 
* * * 


Public utilites lead the merger race 
—and will probably continue. 
* * x 
Florida is far from bankrupt. She 
is just having a breathing spell. 
* * * 


“Yellow Cab Orders $3,000,000 of 


Taxis.” There’s nothing yellow 
about these fellows. 
* *« * 


You and I will have to pay $18,- 
697 for printing “speeches” in the 
Congressional Record which were 
not delivered. Were they worth tt? 

es = 


The latest “billion dollar’ corpor- 
ation, General Motors. 


_ Coolidge gets $75,000. 
* x 
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Editorials 


A prediction: Ford will not dupli- 
cate in the aw what he has done on 
the highway... 

HISRIEE s ¢ @ 

Kings come high. King Alexander 
of Jugo-Slavia’s pay has been raised 
to $1,000,000 a year. President 


* 


The crop area in the U. S. has 
shrunk 19,000,000 acres in five years. 
A sign, for one thing, of greater ef- 
ficiency of man and machinery. 

* 2. *s 


Sell 
ships. 


U. S. Government-owned 


* * * 


America has $3,095,000,000 in- 
vested in telephones. Most countries 
haven’t the odd $95,000,000. 


* * * 


New York has displaced Texas 
from first place as an exporter. 
Texas by and by will come back. 

. + © 


The Equitable Life alone wrote 
$60,000,000 of employee insurance in 
the last six months. 

* * x 

Europe imagined that Secretary 
Mellon’s name spelled “mellon.” He 
set them right. 

* * x 

Florida last year paid more income 
tax per head than New Jersey or 
Pennsylvamia and fourteen times as 
much as Connecticut. 

x * x 

So far the second six months have 

led the first six months of the year. 








by runways or bridges. In truck- 
ing our heavy rolls of felt and chip 
board from the mill to the ware- 
house we formerly circled around 
to either end of the warehouse. 
By adding another runway and 
door in the center of the ware- 
house and mill we increased the 
amount of rolls each electric truck 
could transport from mill to ware- 
house by approximately 40 per 
cent. 

“Our analysis of our waste bill 
also showed that there were losses 
aggregating thousands of dollars a 
year from damaged rolls in the 
warehouse. The rolls were dam- 
aged by electric trucks with trail- 
ers smashing them as they round- 
ed the turns in trips about the 
warehouse. Felt or chip board is 
very easy to crack, and when a 
truck even slightly brushes a roll 
the contact damages a large num- 
ber of sheets, making the roll un- 
suitable for use. 

“To eliminate this loss, we con- 
structed small wood guards, and 
placed them against the bottoms 


of the rolls at every place where 
they were liable to be struck by 
an electric truck. The guards are 
made from odds and ends picked up 
around the plant, and they cost 
virtually nothing, yet they save 
thousands of dollars annually. 

“Then take the location of drink- 
ing fountains for workmen. If 
each man several times a day takes 
sufficient time away from his la- 
bors to walk to a far end of the 
building for a drink of water, the 
time lost amounts to considerable 
in the aggregate. Placing drink- 
ing fountains at convenient points 
through each building cuts this 
lost time to a minimum. 

“Waste is a big problem, because 
it is everywhere. Creation of sal- 
able by-products out of waste is, 
of course, the most important step 
in any no-waste campaign. But 
the elimination of waste in plant 
operation, in the efficient use of 
facilities, and in plant arrangement 
must also be accomplished if the 
maximum production at the min- 
imum cost is to be obtained.” 
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men possessing more than 

average experience and ability 
remain inexcusably ignorant of 
the laws governing Credit. 

A typical case came to my at- 
tention the other day while call- 
ing on an executive of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. We were 
discussing a mutual friend of 
former years and I chanced to in- 
quire about his financial rating. 

“Still in debt, I’m afraid,” 


if is remarkable that so many 


By Eugene F. Tinker 


mon subterfuge used by small 
town bankers. The borrower may 
or may not believe this, but he 
usually sees credit extended to 
others, and then he wonders, and, 
often, sours. 

Whom shall we blame for this? 

The unsuccessful borrower, of 
course. But should the banker 
escape all criticism? MHardly. It 
is not only his duty but his op- 
portunity to render all intellectual 


Five Points Every Borrower’ 
Should Remember 


Abuse of Credit the Rock Upon Which Many Business Ventures Are Wrecked. 
—Forced Growth Usually Ends in Disaster—Investigate Before 
Plunging Into Debt—Make a Friend of Your Banker 


business rule in order to help the 
struggling borrower who is play- 
ing a square game. 

But what constitutes a “square 
game?” We shall make no attempt 
to develop a symposium of smooth 
sounding phrases. The high points 
governing credit which every lay- 
man should understand, are very 
simple and may at first appear sec- 
ondary in importance. Yet by these 
rules thousands of plain, hard- 

working Americans have 





was the reply. 





Then he permitted me to 
read a personal letter from 
the man, one paragraph of 
which read about as follows: 

“T do not see how you have 
managed to climb so high 
among those _ hard-fisted 
bankers! Or are they differ- 
ent back East than out here 
in the West? It has been 
years since I’ve seen an 
honest-to-goodness, kind- 
hearted banker. They have 
neither reason nor vision. I 
would like to meet just one 
who is different!” 

And yet, to my knowledge, 
the writer is to-day holding 
a position requiring execu- 
tive ability and tact. He has 
shown himself peculiarly suc- 
cessful as a manager of poli- 








Nothing Wrong With 
Credit System 


MBITTERED men damn the 
credit system. The system 
is not to blame except as men 
have proved too weak to resist 
its lure, and such an arraignment 
is extremely doubtful in char- | 
acter. | 
He who over-extends his andi 
will not be able to save money. 
And being unable to save, he can- 
not buy even when the best of op- 
portunities are available. 
travagance of cash or of credit . 
-are one and the same thing. 


traveled the road to Pros- 
perity. The first rule is: 

1. Make every effort pos- 
sible to finance your project on 
your present income. Cull 
your budget carefully. I am 
assuming at the outset that you 
do have a budget. No business 
should be launched without a 
plan being made by which it is 
to be operated. Keep down the 
overhead. Uncontrolled ambi- 
tions wreck thousands of legi- 
timate enterprises and put many 
a capable man behind sree 
bars. 

Somehow the mind of- the 
Anglo-Saxon refuses to recog+ 


‘ce nize the law of growth. He 


prefers the “forcing process” 
in business. And quite like the 
‘careless gardener, he discovers 
at'the end of the season that 











tical campaigns in which one 





false step would have proved 
disastrous to himself as well as to 
his party. Possessed of courage, 
caution, foresight and _ kindred 
qualities, such a man might be ex- 
pected to keep in close touch with 
bankers and to share their view- 
point. 

Yet in his case he permits cour- 
age to override economy, and his 
foresight, which might be effective 
in a professional way, is permit- 
ted to trap him in business details. 
In other words, he is trying to 
estabish a personal credit on prej- 
udice rather than on trust, ex- 
perimentally obtained. Ten years 
from now he will still be looking 
for a “good” banker—peering 
through a glass darkly. 

“Money is pretty tight, just 
now,” is perhaps the most com- 


assistance snails If he is really 
a banker by ealling, he will know 
how to take ‘almost any type of 
borrower into the Kittle side room 
and there sit down and have it out 
with him—without resorting to 
any subterfuge. He will not: make 
good borrowers of all men. But he 
can so conduct his business that all 
men will respect his judgment, his 
business methods and his honor. 
A loan, rightly refused, does not 
make enemies of bank patrons! 
We have been talking retail 
rather than wholesale regarding 
bankers. It is only the unskilled, 
short-sighted money lender who 
still deals indiscriminately with 
the public. I personally know 


scores of bankers who would be 
willing to violate almost every 


even the best of seed does not 
’ do well when over-fertilized. 
The returns do not justify the ef- 
fort. For many types of business, 
the pay-as-you-go plan is the only 
safe method and, if faithfuly ap- 
plied, it proves to be wonderfull 
satisfactory to the management. , 

But, of ‘course, the wise busiries 
man establishes credit. At ‘times i 
would’ be foolhardy not to borrow. 
The preceding paragaphs deal with 
the tendencies of the inexperienced 
borrower. No sooner does he see.a 
vision, than he begins searching for 
a speedy pair of wings. He is cor- 
tent to start on neither a walk nor 
a run. He wants to fly after hs 
modern Croesus—and on borrowed 
money. 

2. Be doubly certain of the invest- 
ment before putting borrowed money 
into it. There is no accurate record 
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of the money that is squandered by 
those who fail to investigate care- 
fully enough before plunging head- 
long into debt. Almost anything can 
be made to look attractive under a 
given set of conditions. He who 
spends plenty of money investigating 
the merits of a proposition need 
never fear getting good returns from 
the investment which his good judg- 
ment and experience lead him to 
make. 

This is the secret of many of our 
largest private enterprises. John D. 
Rockefeller has always refused to 
deal with any one who attempted to 
hurry him into a decision. The 
money spent in investigation is the 
cheapest money ever spent. Until 
you are sold on an investment both 
mind and soul, don’t borrow for it. 
The odds are too great. But after 
you are convinced, no obstacle on 
earth should be permitted to stop 
you! Let conviction be your shield. 

3. Tell your banker the truth. 
There may be a temptation to show 
him an incomplete statement of your 
plans. You may be sold on some- 
thing which you are certain will meet 
with his disapproval. Perhaps it 
should. A frank discussion will re- 
sult in your being able to win him 
over to your side, or else he will be 
able to show you the weak spot in 
your plan. In either event you will 
come out ahead, for you have con- 
vinced your banker that you are 
honest. 


Honesty the Best Policy 

On the other hand, if petty decep- 
tion is practiced, the banker eventu- 
ally learns of it, and from that hour 
henceforth your word will be dis- 
counted by him. He will maintain 
menjal reservations although he may 
not always discover anything wrong 
with your plans, but by virtue of 
the fact that you deceived him once, 
he has a right to fear a repetition of 
the act. He cannot afford to do 
otherwise. And you suffer for your 
own folly. 

4. Back up borrowed capital with 
an equal amount of extra labor. 
Maintain your health, of course. It 
is an indispensable asset. But the 
extra hours spent in personal super- 
vision of borrowed capital is the best 
kind of insurance against defeat. 

Right here let me again urge that 
business be permitted to follow a 
natural rate of development. Do not 
try to force it. The result can only 
be a drain upon the mind, for the 
effort involved is often greater than 
that actually required for the work. 
Worry is the next step beyond. Here 
is a mental condition grossly unfair 
to yourself, your future, and those 
dependent upon you, and the banker 
who is back of you. Do your best 
to-day and let to-morrow wait its 
turn. 

5. Work for a maximum turnover 
with every borrowed dollar. There 


is a growing conscientiousness in 
business. Men are coming to see that 
a fair profit and a maximum number 
of sales is far better than the former 
method of taking a maximum profit 
on each sale. It costs a lot of money 
to get new business. The kind that 
pays best is the repeat order kind, 
and it comes through fair play 
methods and reasonable prices. 

He profits most who serves best. 
Attractive prices and dependable 
values constitute a Service. If any 
man has had the opportunity to cor- 
ner a given field, Henry Ford is that 
man. Yet when prices were high, 
money free, and caution still at sea, 
Ford prices began their sharp decline. 
A near toboggan ensued, from which 
multitudes profited. 


Work According to Plan 

Of course, Ford is not a borrower 
in the ordinary sense. But his is an 
outstanding example of an unforced 
industry. It developed a_ sturdy 
framework in a minimum number of 
years because Ford had something 
worth working for and worth bor- 
rowing for, but which he preferred 
to develop as the business justified, 
always on a foundation of thrift and 
economy. 

But we must not pass the point 
without calling attention to the end- 
less evening labor invested in those 
first models. Neighbors complained 
because of the everlasting pounding 
in the shop. More than one hinted 
that he was going crazy over his 
“gas-buggy” idea. What did it all 
mean? Ford was even then pitting 
his own time and energy against all 
that he might eventually have to bor- 
row. It is an essential in every new 
and untried enterprise. The result? 
Ford has proved that a business will 
pay its own way with little or no bor- 
rowing. 

It is extremely hard for the aver- 
age layman to recognize the futility 
of working without a plan. Once a 
loan is negotiated, he runs the limit 
much as does a newly lariated steer. 
And he is quite as certain to experi- 
ence a fall. Then comes the attempt 
to manipulate finances. Peter is ap- 
pealed to in the effort to pay Paul. 

And the borrower has_ usually 
sought out the entire list of Peters 
among the bankers before he con- 
demns them. To him they are all 
alike. To them, he is typical of a 
very large class of poor business 
men—the kind who never quite un- 
derstood WHY. 

The abuse of Credit is one of the 
most hopeless and senseless ways of 
defeating one’s future. It invari- 
ably grows out of the desire to avoid 
responsibility. There is a striking 
similarity between this and the sight 
of a small boy who would rest some 
childish decision upon the three best 
flips out of five of his pocket piece. 
If the toss-up does not turn out to 
suit him, he crosses his fingers and 
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flips again! Will-power shares in 
very few of his decisions. He is 
still under the control of desire. 

Newlyweds usually overbuy. Credit 
is easy. They are inexperienced. 
Later on, a few of them profit by 
their first mistakes. Many of them 
never do. Those who have the will- 
power to forego present possession 
of a few pieces of expensive furni- 
ture until the family treasury war- 
rants additional purchases, will never 
know how much unhappiness they 
have avoided. 

Embittered men damn the credit 
system. The system is not to blame 
except as men have proved too weak 
to resist its lure, and such an ar- 
raignment is extremely doubtful in 
character. James J. Hill’s famous 
delineation of the successful man 
must have been based on this point. 
He who over-extends his credit will 
not be able to save money. And be- 
ing unable to save, he cannot buy 
even when the best of opportunities 
are available. Extravagance of cash 
or of credit are one and the same 
thing! Be able to say “No” when 
necessary. 

How Much Credit Is Safe? 

One more factor merits consid- 
eration here. How much credit is 
safe? One successful financier ad- 
vises that only ten per cent. of the 
volume of business being transacted 
may safely be borrowed. But there 
are numberless instances wherein 
men borrowed several times that 
much and have come through with 
flying colors. How can one know? 

Perhaps turnover should be the 
most important consideration in this 
connection. How soon can the banke: 
have his money again? Are you sure 
that you can get it in the time 
planned? Go over your reasons, have 
your associates do likewise; if con- 
venient, discuss them with your 
banker. If all are agreed, your 
chances should prove favorable. 

The question then is not how 
much, but how safe is the borrowed 
money because of its availability? 
Here is the high office of good judg- 
ment without which no venture can 
prosper long. 

Finally, it must be noted that while 
Credit permits one to mortgage the 
future in behalf of the present, if 
long persisted in, it takes its toll of 
happiness, both present and future. 
There is a most lasting satisfaction 
in the knowledge that the money is 
actually available when the time is 
ripe for some investment. 

I shall always be grateful for the 
banker friend of earlier years who 
once found it necessary to refuse me 
further credit. I found that I could 


get along without the money because 
I had to, and that it was hard enough 
to repay all that was previously bor- 
rowed. And my friend had known 
this all the time.. He was in the fin- 
est sense of the word, my friend. 
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The next great social change, as 
I see it, is decentralization. Elec- 
tricity made the big city. Now it 
may be expected to unmake it. All 
the advantages of the city will 
soon be possible on the farm with- 
out having to put up with the un- 
endurable iniquities of city life. 
Electricity is not only the cleanest 
and most efficient servant that 
mankind has ever had, it is also 
the cheapest. It works for less 
than a coolie’s wage, and its wages 
are going down every day, while 
its efficiency is being constantly 
increased. It does its own travel- 
ing at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second and doesn’t have to be 
transported. Of one thing only | 
am certain. That is, that we are 
just at the beginning of the electric 
age.—C. A. Coffin. 
* * 

Getting in on the ground floor 
still puts it up to you to climb up. 
—Exchange. 

x ok Ok 

Do your work—not just your 
work and no more, but a little 
more; that little more that is worth 
all the rest. And if you suffer as 
you must, and if you doubt as you 
must, do your work. Put your 
heart into it and the sky will clear. 
Then out of your very doubt and 
suffering will be born the supreme 
joy of life—Better Days. 

. «* «© 


We derive greater benefit from 
the criticism of our enemies than 
from the flattery of our friends. 
—Max Dieterle. 

From M. Disterle, New York, N. Y. 


At an early age, I bought and 
studied every biography I could 
afford, especially the biographies 
of eminent business men. These 
books stirred my own _ nature. 
They cheered me on to do my best. 
They woke up my ambition. I 
was only a farm boy, but these 
stories of great men’s lives made 
me believe in my own powers. 
—Samuel Rea, retired president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

* *« * 

[ have discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone that turns everything 
into gold; it is “Pay as you go.” 
—John Randolph. 


Cae 


Don’t Quit 
When things go wrong, as they 
sometimes will, 
When the road you're trudging 
seems all up hill, 
When the funds are low and the 
debts are high, 
And you want to smile, but you 
have a sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a 
bit, 
Rest, if you must—but don’t you 
quit. 
—Anon. 
From D. W. Moore, Dover, N. J. 
es 


It wouldn’t be so bad to lose 
one’s temper if that was all that 
one lost.—From The Grease Cup. 





A Text 
IGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a 


nation: but sin is a reproach 
to any people.—Proverbs 14:34. 
Sent in by H. H. Schrieber, 
St. Louis, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











Self Discipline 
The self that you. would like to be 
And the self that you are; 
How different are they? 
Why not make them the same? 
You can if you want to, 
And try hard enough; 
For there are infinite possibilities 
For those who practice 
The art of self-discipline. 
It is an art that requires rigid 

laws, 
But it pays. 
For it carries the soul onward 
Into regions of poise, 
Power and peace. 
—New York “Sun.” 


From R. Glazier, New York. 
x * * 


If dirt was trumps, what hands 
you would hold Charles Lamb. 

Man is not the creature of cir- 
cumstances, circumstances are the 
creatures of man. We are free 
agents, and man is more powerful 
than matter.—Beaconsfield. 









Is it not the chief disgrace in the 
world not to be a unit, not to be 
reckoned one character, not to yield 
that peculiar fruit which each man 
was created to bear; but to be reck- 
oned in the gross, in the hundred, or 
the thousand, of the party, the sec- 
tion, to which we belong: and our 
opinion predicted geographically, as 
the North, or the South? Not so, 
brothers and friends — please God, 
ours shall not be sc. We will walk 
on our own feet; we will work with 
our own hands; we will speak our 
own minds. . A nation of men 
will for the first time exist, because 
each believes himself inspired by the 
Divine Soul which also inspires all 
men.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
* * x 

Anyone can put his best effort into 
play, but it takes a good man to put 
it into play—in the task before him. 
—The Colgate Clock. 
¢ 2s & 


If a cause be good, the most 
violent attack of its enemies will 
not injure it so much as an injudi- 
cious defense of it by its friends. 
—Colton. 





* * * 


You are the builder of your own 
fortune. The mark you have set is 
the plan by which you work. The 
blocks with which you build are 
the present hours. An hour mis- 
spent to-day is a block mislaid that 
must be torn out and replaced to- 
morrow. An hour improved to-day 
is a block laid trim and true, that 
may be forgotten but that will 
stand the ravages of the storm 
through all the future.—Selected. 

* * 

I have told you of the Spaniard 
who always put on his spectacles 
when about to eat cherries, that 
they might look bigger and more 
tempting. In like manner I make 
the most of my enjoyments; and 
though I do not cast my eyes away 
from my troubles, I pack them in 
as little compass as I can for my- 
self, and never let them annoy 
others.—Southey. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. 









































“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Should we talk shop outside? I don’t know; but this 
I have noticed: Most of the men I meet who are making 
notable headway cannot apparently refrain from talking 
about their business, their problems, their methods, their 
plans, their prospects. Their talk is 


SHOULD : 

WE TALK not usually bumptious. They do not 
SHOP make themselves obnoxious. Their 
OUTSIDE? 


daily work fills such an overwhelm- 
ing part of their lives that they simply cannot get away 
from it when they indulge in serious conversation. 

True, such men do not always show sufficient interest 
in the shop talk of others. Some of them give the im- 
pression of being too greatly self-centered. But that is 
easily forgiven, for it is refreshing and invigorating to 
find a man bubbling over with enthusiasm about the thing 
he is doing in the world. I have often noticed, un the 
other hand, that many men who never voluntarily talk 
shop and. who quickly change the subject when it is 
brought up, are not making much of a mark but jogging 
along indifferently. 

Some notably successful men do make a rule never to 
talk shop out of business hours. They believe in closing 
' their minds to thoughts of business when they close their 
office door. Yet, I have found that it is more common 
for equally successful men to be delighted to talk shop 
when they find a sympathetic listener. When Senator 
Coleman du Pont was describing to me the difficulties he 
encountered when he first took hold of the du Pont powder 
business many years ago, he said very emphatically, “I 
talked powder. I thought powder. I dreamed powder. 
I ate powder. Powder was my whole life. I knew noth- 
ing but powder.” 

That, I believe, is typical of the functioning of the 
minds of the big majority of men who have developed into 
business giants. I know few conspicuous financial or 
business giants who even attempt to shut out all thoughts 
of business the moment they leave their place of business. 
They are so full of it, so saturated with it that it is most 
natural for them to think and talk business morning, noon 
and night. 

Personally, I lean towards men who talk shop outside. 

ae 


Slips do count—make enough of them and they count 


you out. 
* * * 


Have you ever figured out, if you are on a salary, how 
much you are paid for each day you actually work? Make 
this calculation, and the figure may astonish you. More 
important, it may stimulate you to work more energetic- 
ally and with greater determination 


WEAT ARE 2 
YOU PAID to accomplish results. Most mor- 
FOR THE DAYS tals are inclined once in a while to 
YOU WORK? ; , 

take things easy. But if the thought 
flashes into your mind that it is up to you to earn so 
much that day, your self-respect is likely to prod you 
into throwing-off the temptation to be lazy. 


To arrive at the correct amount you are paid each day 
you work, do not divide your annual salary by 365 days, 
but by 250 or 260, according to the length of your vaca- 
tion, the number of public holidays you are idle, the 
number of hours you work on Saturday or other half- 
day, and the average number of days you are absent 
through sickness or other causes or occasions. 

Try this. 


x * x 
Avoid the hard tasks and ultimately you'll be avoided. 
aie 
Flare up easily and you'll flicker out. 
.». 
Look at the cartoon on the opposite page. Companies 
publishing house magazines are hereby granted permis- 


sion to reproduce it. Many workers need to learn the 
lesson it forcefully conveys. Almost every day the writer 


a receives letters from employees 
TO complaining that their merits are 
WIN not properly recognized and th 
PROMOTION recta 4 s Pe ong 


promotions in their organization de- 
pend on favoritism, on “pull,” on kow-towing to bosses. 
Now, it unquestionably is true that some promotions are 
not made strictly on merit; but the percentage is very, 
very small. No doubt other workers often feel that 
some one has been advanced simply because of favor- 
itism. But they do not stop to analyze what has brought 
about this so-called favoritism. 

As an employer, I have favorites—and every employer 
has. Why? Because in every organization there are 
some employees who render more satisfactory services 
than others. The great majority of employers don’t 
want obsequiousness. They don’t want to be kow-towed 
to. They readily detect attempts at flattery. Their favor 
is not won thus. 

Their favor is won by repeated demonstrations of 
ability, of conscientiousness, of eagerness to prove help- 
ful. That is how the great majority of workers earn 
what may seem to others to be “pull.” When advance- 
ment comes to such workers it is not because they have 
successfully pulled the leg of their boss or bosses or be- 
cause of the way they smile or dress or because of their 
religion or their social standing. Employers pay to have 
work done. And they are willing to pay more to those 
who can do unusually good work than to those. who do 
only mediocre work. Unless they followed this principle, 
they could not stay in business. 

The one sure way to get promotion is to earn it, to de- 
serve it in superlative degree. It would be foolish to as- 
sert that promotion always comes as soon as earned or 
that there are no instances where it never comes although 
well earned. But these are exceptions. The rule is as 


here outlined. 
* * * 


Talk through your head, not through your hat. 
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Should employees whose work is not done directly un- 
der the eyes of superiors but on the outside be asked to 
write out weekly reports covering their activities? This 
question recently arose in one eoncern employing men 
drawing salaries of $5,000 or more 


SHOULD 

EMPLOYEES a year. The sales manager ob- 
WRITE jected. He contended that his men 
REPORTS? 


were thoroughly responsible, that 
they were worthy to be trusted implicitly to exercise their 
best efforts, and that to demand that they give an account 
of their stewardship would imply distrust of them. The 
president did not share this view. He declared that there 
never was a time all through his career when he was not 
delighted to have his employer ask just what he was do- 
ing, how he was doing it, and how he was getting along. 
The more interest the employer showed in his work, the 
better he liked it. His final decision was that weekly re- 
ports be called for. | 

The results have proved entirely satisfactory. The best 
men were the ones who welcomed most cordially the op- 
portunity to post the head of the business fully every week 
concerning their activities. The plan has acted as a tonic 
on some of the less capable and less energetic men and 
has had a beneficial influence on those conscious that they 
consistently work diligently and intelligently. 

Any worker who shrinks from putting down in black 
and white how he employs the time for which he is paid 
is not an asset worth retaining but a liability to be 
dropped. If his daily record be totally unsatisfactory in 
his own eyes, how much likelihood is there vf its being 
satisfactory to those paying him? 

* * * 


You haven't self-respect if you show disrespect. 
x * * 


We create our own best rewards. 
* * * 


How to raise capital is a problem constantly arising. 
Forses 1s often appealed to for suggestions. Huge 
railway, industrial and other corporations capitalized at 
hundreds of millions are aware that only a few houses 


can swing enormous flotations; 
RESPONSIBLE 
FIRM OFFERS therefore, they know where to go. 
TO RAISE But many concerns desirous of rais- 
CAPITAL 


ing anywhere from $500,000 to 
$5,000,000 or even $10,000,000 aren’t familiar with who’s 
who among underwriting houses. 

Forses has carried very welcome advertisements from 
thoroughly responsible concerns offering to handle new 
financing for legitimate enterprises, notably from Ham- 
bleton & Company, of New York and Baltimore, a fine 
old banking house, and from Hornblower & Weeks, of 
Boston, New York and half-a-dozen other cities. 

The editor of Forses hopes, by thus drawing attention 
to these invitations, to divert at least some inquiries from 
him to these trustworthy firms. Concerns contemplating 
the raising of capital can get a line upon other underwrit- 
ers by noting the names of financial firms making new 
offerings through our advertising pages. Forses rigidly 
excludes all financial advertising not considered absolutely 


acceptable. 
* * * 


How to be cool: Be competent. 
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Florida is nut receiving fair treatment. For example, 
mountains are being made out of banking troubles 
amounting to molehills. And even these molehills 
have been caused, not by Florida or by Floridians, but 
mainly by a clique of Georgians 


SOME é 
TRUTHS operating a long but weak chain of 
ABOUT ; : * 

FLORIDA banks in that neighboring Staie. 


Not one sizable financial institution 
in Florida and controlled by Floridians has become em- 
barrassed. In fact, Florida banks have kept themselves 
in an extraordinarily strong position all through the real 
estate boom and the subsequent—and inevitable—reac- 
tion. Not even the unfortunate activities of outside bank- 
ing interests have sent the number of bank failures in 
Florida above the number recorded in many other states. 
That doughty champion of Florida and invaluable citizen 
of progressive Tampa, Peter O. Knight, justly points out: 

The published statements of the banks of Florida on June 
30 show these banks to be stronger, more liquid, and having 
more cash resources as against their deposits than the banks 


of any state in the United States. Florida’s twenty-eight small 
bank failures in six years compare thus: 


28 in Florida, 
45 in Colorado, 
53 in Wyoming, 
85 in Kansas, 
96 in Missouri, 


102 in Nebraska, 
140 in Minnesota, 
153 in lowa, 

160 in Oklahoma, 
173 in Montana, etc. 


And of these, twenty-five which failed in Florida recently 
belonged to a chain of banks having its head and parent in 
another state, and their failure was due to causes other than 
conditions in Florid. And the aggregate of the capital and 
surplus of the twenty-six that failed this year was only 
$780,000 as against $80,000,000 of total resources of the 
banks of this state at the present time. 


Practically all statistics coming from Florida, covering 
building, public utilities, railway traffic, port activities, 
bank clearings, etc., show conclusively that Florida has 
been busier this year than it was last year. Of course, 
there has been deflation, very drastic deflation, not of real 
estate values but of real estate prices. This was inescap- 
able. But instead of being deplorable, it is wholesome, for 
it clears the ground for the sane, orderly, logical develop- 
ment of the State’s enormous natural resources, the up- 
building of its industries and the attraction of many 
thousands of desirable visitors and legitimate home-seek- 
ers. 

Florida had a boom and the boom has burst. But 
Florida is not a bubble. Make no mistake about that. 


* * & 
A sure winner. Gratitude. 
* * * 


French politicians, scheming to escape blame for the 
financial chaos their own cowardice and shortcomings have 
brought about, sought to convince the French people that 
the United States has been mainly to blame. Their tac- 
tics have been so successful that 


AMERICA ; : ‘ . 
HAS HELPED, Americans in Paris have been in- 
NOT HURT, sulte n i 
pen d and assaulted. The truth is, 


of course, that far from having 
drained France’s financial resources since the war, Amer- 
ica has done more than any-other nation to help them. 
France has not paid one cent on her war debt to us. Nor 
does the proposed settlement call for payment of a dollar 
until five years from now. Instead of having taken 


money from France, America and Americans have spent 
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hundreds of millions of dollars annually in France, hun- 
dreds of millions have been furnished since the war in 
the form of loans, other hundreds of millions of credits 
have been advanced to support French currency and for 
other purposes, hundreds of millions in American supplies 
were turned over to France without a cent of payment 
thus far and, of course, hundreds of millions were spent 
by our armies in the purchase of French commodities. 

Yet we are held up as Shylocks! 

The time has come for France to look within for the 
real causes of her troubles. Her imperialistic ambitions in 
Africa and Syria, her mad adventure into the Ruhr, her 
obsessing fear of Germany, as well as her own national- 
istic pride, which has led to the maintaining of a huge 
standing army and loans made to the Little Entente, her 
extensive reconstruction program and her unwillingness 
to levy taxes to meet these charges, her policy of inflation, 
unbalanced budgets and the unpatriotic export of capital 
by her citizens, have brought about the situation which 
every thoughtful economist in Europe and America fore- 
saw and forewarned against. Persistent internal borrow- 
ings to meet persistent deficits have built up a mountain 
of debt charges and maturities she is unable to meet. In 
blind disregard of obvious facts, her politicians have 
plunged her deeper and deeper into a financial morass. 
Unable to offer any plausible excuse for their false leader- 
ship, they conceived the artifice of laying the burden of 
their error upon the United States. 

Excuses and evasions must be promptly dropped by 
French politicians and drastic action courageously taken. 
If cowardly shilly-shallying be persisted in much longer, 
the franc must inevitably go the way the German mark 
went. That would hurt this country and every country. 
but it would hurt France most of all. 


‘+ @ 
There’s no profit in posing. 
>. +2 


Painstaking effort must precede pleasure. 
* 2 


Our Government has reduced interest rates charged 
against foreign borrowers. At the opening of the next 
session Congress should reduce the interest rates charged 
railroads that were seriously weakened during the period 
of Government operation and had 


THIS WOULD 

REDUCE - to borrow money from the Govern- 
BURDEN ON ment. The Government really 
POOR ROADS : 


acted as both lender and borrower 
while it was running the railroads. It fixed the interest 
rate at 6 per cent. That rate may have been reasonable 
in war times but surely it is not reasonable for the Gov- 
ernment to charge such railroads as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the New Haven, the Boston & Maine 
and other hard-up roads half as much again as the Gov- 
ernment now pays for money. 
The railroads that still owe the Government some 


29 


$300,000,000 have a legitimate claim for a lower rate of 
interest. President Wilson, in his proclamation taking 
over the railroads, declared : 


“Investors in railway securities may rest assured that their 
rights and interests will be as scrupulously looked after by 
the Government as they could be by the directors of the sev- 
eral railway systems.” 


The tragic actuality was that operating ratios increased 
tremendously under McAdoo’s dictatorship. Missouri 
Pacific’s rose, in round figures, from 60 to 90, Great 
Northern’s from 67 to 91, St. Paul’s from 75 to 98, New 
Haven’s from 72 to 102, and Boston & Maine’s from 79 
to 105. The Government’s activities having necessitated 
the borrowing, what defense can be offered for the Gov- 
ernment’s continued profiteering in the matter of inter- 
est? Since the Government can raise funds at about 4 . 
per cent., why should it go on charging the railroads half 
as much again? 

It is well to keep this matter prominently before those 
who have to foot the ‘railroads’ bills—the public—and 
before Senators and Representatives. 

‘ee 
Life is simple, not complicated, when we don’t sin. 
* * * 

Whenever a barber is rubbing my face or my head I 
can tell, when my eyes are closed, the instant he turns 
away his head to pay attention to something else. There 
is a definite change in the touch. It is distinctly less effec- 
tive. For a long time I had a very 


WORKING : Lagat 
WITH AND definite conviction that a certain em- 
de gaende 1 Itho : 
THE MIND ployee, although apparently devot 


ing as close attention as ever to his 
responsibilities, had undergone a change in his mental 
attitude. The tangible results were not very different, 
but there was something lacking, I felt. Finally I in- 
vestigated. He confessed that he had ceased to give his 
mind wholly and wholeheartedly to his job because he had 
become keenly interested in a sideline. He lost his job. 

If it were possible to ascertain the exact truth in all 
cases, it probably would be found that the most common 
cause for failure to advance is lack of keen mental applica- 
tion. Too many workers—and some executives—flatter 
themselves that they can make a satisfactory showing 
without giving their mind energetically to their tasks. 
They go through all the motions and appear to be render- 
ing satisfactory service. But sooner or later the inward 
truth becomes revealed. 

We don’t yet know much regarding the extent of the 
power of mind over matter; but we do know that work 
done without mental zest does not prove as successful in 
the long run as work done with mental zest. Superficial 
appearances are sooner or later rubbed off and stark reali- 
ties disclosed. Don’t hope, therefore, to fool others very 
long, for you will fool only yourself. 

* * * 


Life is ltke golf: the straight shooter usually wins. 
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Mexico’s New Railroads Will 
Aid U.S. Prosperity 


(Continued from page 17) 


ised much of a problem, compli- 
cated by the so-called barrancas, 
which lie along their westerly 
slopes. These barrancas in truth are 
tremendous canyons, very deep and 
very narrow. So abrupt are they, so 
forbidding their clifflike sides, that 
no roadbuilder had ever dared es- 
say a highway across them, no mat- 
ter how stiff its grades. Wheeled 
vehicles have been barred, abso- 
lutely. A few rough and narrow 
and jagged trails have led over 
them and passage over these on 
the back of a horse or a mule, if 
not exactly a hazardous matter, 
has always been a disagreeable one. 
The upper west coast of Mexico, 
comprising chiefly the highly im- 
portant and rapidly growing states 
of Sinaloa and Sonora, was all but 
completely segregated from the 
federal capital and the most thick- 
ly populated portions of the na- 
tion. Therefore, the completion of 
the new line of the Southern Paci- 
fic has had a definite strategic and 
political bearing upon the future 
of all Mexico. 

Yet how slowly has it all been 
accomplished, even under the 
guidance of one of the most pros- 
perous and best organized of the 
railroad systems of the United 
States. It was not until May, 1907, 
that the railhead first reached the 
old city of Navojoa, 377 miles 
south of the international border. 
The following year it came into 
Culiacan, the ancient capital of 
Sinaloa, and in 1909 trains ran into 
Matzatlan, the most important 
seaport of Mexico upon the Pacific 
coast. 


Revolution Halts Progress 


From Matzatlan south, con- 
struction work was never swift. 
Here the great rivers of the west 
coast multiply and the rainfall is 
excessive. The crossing of each 
broad stream was a matter of ex- 
tensive trestle and bridge work, 
not only expensive, but in actual 
construction, time-taking. Yet it 
is a matter of record that in a 
single month thirty-nine miles of 
track were graded and laid. To put 
down a mile of permanent track 
a day always has been considered 
extremely good construction. 

Tepic, the sleepy and beautiful 
capital of Nayarit, in the high foot- 
hills of the mountains and nearly 
900 miles south of the border, was 
reached before revolution broke 
in full force upon Mexico and con- 
struction of every sort within her 
borders was halted, absolutely. 
Yet before the downfall of Diaz, 
the line was also being pushed out 





from Guadalajara (where it is to 
enjoy connection with the Nacto- 
nales and running rights over it 
into the city of Mexico) toward 
the west. Eighty miles of this 
link, leading up to La Quemada, 
had been placed in operation when 
the storm broke and the estab- 
lished things of Mexico went 
crashing into the dust of revolu- 
tion. 

Ten long years of revolution, 
and then the slow return to normal 
conditions with Obregon, a native 
of Sonora, a man of parts and 
much beloved of his fellows, be- 
coming President and really re- 
storing order out of the chaos. 


Financial Problem Solved 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico 
was a sorry wreck. The ques- 
tion with its owners was what to 
do with it. As it stood, it was an 
incomplete railroad, decidedly in- 
complete. Colonel Randolph in the 
interval had died and Titcomb had 
taken charge of the property. For 
a time he wondered if the road was 
worth completing and. where it 
would get the mcney for the work 
—some twelve to fifteen millions 
of American dollars. Capital here 
in the United States was not seek- 
ing investment in a land that had 
been racked by revolution through 
a decade of years. 

Here it was that Titcomb came 
to a real inspiration. The South- 
ern Pacific had a bill for some $14,- 
000,000 against the Mexican gov- 
ernment for actual damages done 
by the revolutionists to its line. 
This was about the sum needed 
for the completion of that line. If 
the two could in some way be ex- 
changed, here was a genuine and 
sound basis for financing the new 
construction. 

This was the very thing that 
finally has been done. It needed 
no very great argument to con- 
vince Obregon, native of Sonora, 
of the enormous military and po- 
litical and economic advantages to 
the nation as a whole of connect- 
ing its highly prosperous north- 
western states with its center and 
its main seat of government. A 
basis of equitable exchange was 
reached, and construction was 
begun once more on that missing 
link of 103 miles across the bar- 
rancas. Three thousand men were 
put to work on one of the most 
difficult pieces of railroad ever at- 
tempted on any continent and for 
nearly four years past construc- 
tion has gone ahead without halt- 
ing. 

Thirty-one tunnels, varying in 
length from but a few hundred 
feet to more than half-a-mile, are 
part of this new link. Yet they 
are good tunnels. A brakeman can 
stand atop of the highest box-car 
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built on any railroad and have no 
fear of being struck by the tunnel 
roof. Being high, they are ex- 
tremely well ventilated. They will 
not be offensive to travelers. 

Between the tunnels are great 
cuts and fills and trestles and 
bridges. One of the greatest of 
these last—the Salcipuedes, 865 
feet long and 240 feet high—still 
awaits fabrication. It cannot be 
done until some of the longest of 
the tunnels are bored so that the 
tremendous bridge steel can be 
brought through by rail. Three 
shifts of men are working night 
and day in the tunnels and it is 
promised that they will be cut 
through, so that trains can pierce 
them, by October next. After 
which it will be a swift matter to 
erect the bridge on the founda- 
tions already prepared, so that the 
entire line will be ready by the 
first month of the coming year, 
and a real triumph of American 
construction will be completed. 

So it is that Mexico still sees 
her national transport system 
under swift and important devel- 
opment. There are not only many 
important highroads to be built 
there in the near future, but far 
more important railroads; not the 
least of them, a new short line 
which will reach the United States 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and give direct short-line haul in 
and out of Tampico both north and 
south, a thing which that progres- 
sive and highly modern city has not 
as yet enjoyed by land. 


U. S. Will Benefit 


Some of the schemes are vision- 
ary; and so not to be compared 
with the Tampico and some other 
really practical plans. One of the 
impracticable ones is that of an- 
other line over the mountains 
which is being seriously discussed 
even before the difficult final link 
of the Southern Pacific stem is 
finished. 

It probably will be many years, 
if not decades, before all of these 
Mexican rail development plans 
come into being. In the meantime, 
however, the more feasible of them 
will be completed and will serve to 
bring to a land which stands sadly 
in need of them, adequate trans- 
port facilities for its logical and 
immediate development. The com- 
pletion of the link to the north- 
west, the speeding up through 
electrification of the traffic be- 
tween Mexico City and Vera Cruz, 
the Tampico short-line, and the 
betterment of the existing lines 
ought, in the very near future, to 
mean much to the stabilization 
and prosperity of our southern 
neighbor. And so, in turn, to our 


own prosperity, rigbt here in the 
United States. 
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Greatest Success 


in a 


Quarter (oentury 


of Fine (oar (oreation 


There have been many golden periods in Cadillac’s 
quarter century of pre-eminence among the fine cars of 
the world—but never atime when Cadillac was so un- 
mistakably the Standard of the World as now. How 
completely Cadillac dominates the high priced field is 
conclusively proved by Cadillac’sunprecedented gainin 
the past 12months’ salesof 87. 5*over the preceding year. 


(adillac Now Offers 50 Body Styles and Types 


Five Hundred Color and Upholstery Combinations, many 
Exclusive to CADILLAC 


To its supremacy in the realm of value and per- 
formance, which of necessity will remain unequaled 
for long years to come, Cadillac now adds com- 
plete dominance of its field in distinction, luxury 
and individuality. 


50 different body types and styles, many of them 
exclusive and not to be duplicated, are announced 
for the coming year. 


In combination with the widest selection of body 
types and styles ever presented by one manufacturer, 
Cadillac offers fivehundred body color combinations 
and an unexampled range of upholstery selections. 
Here is a manufacturing advance literally more im- 
portant than any other development since Cadillac 
introduced the go-degree eight-cylinder motor. 


As of this day and date, Cadillac dominates in its 
unmatched ability to supply every motoring require- 


C AIDS 


ment, to meet every individual taste and preference.’ 


Here is an achievement in individualized service to 
fine car buyers which has never before been ap- 
proached, and which only Cadillac is today able to 
offer. Throughout its years of leadership, Cadillac 
has never accomplished a greater feat than this solu- 
tion of the problem of individual color selections 


The complete Cadillac line—including the stand- 
ard models, the distinguished Fisher custom-built 
series, and the finest and most luxurious exclusive 
creations of Fleetwood—surpasses anything ever 
before attempted. 


Cadillac today establishes itself on a new, high plane 
of skill and service which must inevitably add to 
the public acclaim that has rewarded Cadillac, in, 
the past 12 months, with the greatest success in the 
history of fine car manufacture. 


eo &@enae es 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Make 10% Net 
On Your Investment 


Commercial National Trust Notes, while bearing 6% 
interest, are priced a sufficient number of points 
below par to insure a net yield of 10% on your 
investment. 


Whether the sum invested is large or small, and 
whether the investment is made for only one month 
or for a longer period, your money earns the same 
rate of income. 


Send today for 16-page booklet explaining Serial 
Trust Notes in detail. 
(183) Name 


Address 


GMMERCIAL NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
$36 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 














Taking on the pilot 


HE Captain of the Ocean Liner takes on a pilot 

when entering port. Efficient navigator that he is, 
he entrusts his ship to the pilot whose constant guiding 
of great steamers past the hazards of the harbor makes 
him sure of getting the ship safely to its dock. 


Likewise, Captains of Business, in considering the all 
important subject of fire protection, will find invaluable 
the guidance of those whose daily contact with fire pre- 
vention questions makes them expert. 


If you contemplate building or making additions, let 
our fire prevention engineers, without charge, pilot you 
to a greater degree of safety from fire, and perhaps to a 
lower insurance rate. 





AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Cnainman of tHe Boarp. 
PAUL L.HAID; Presroenrt. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


LL philosophers from time im- 
memorial have told us that 
men seek happiness. Many defini- 
tions of happiness have also been 
given. Now comes President Mor- 
gan of Antioch College, who says: 


“When happiness comes only 
from pleasures of sense or of pos- 
sessions, one finds a fading appe- 
tite his disillusion, or circumstance 
a thwarting tyrant. To see one’s 
life fulfilled through his children 
is a respite from fate, for pleasures 
of prospect have greater range 
and duration than those of sense; 
but circumstances may destroy 
this hope. Only that man is im- 
mune from circumstance who is 
controlled by desire for the good 
of all life for all time. To him, 
personal defeat is a mere incident 
in the great adventure.” 


* * * 


LADIMIR DE PACHMANN, 

the world-famous pianist, said 
in a newspaper interview: “One of 
the most irritating things in the 
world is a piano stool that is not 
quite firm.” That is because it is 
not comfortable. Conditions must 
be right for a great pianist. They 
must also be right for a machinist 
or stenographer. Wise executives 
see that all possible irritants are 
removed so that workers can 
give their undivided attention to 
their jobs. 


x * * 


OME newspaper poet, prob- 

ably not yet out of college, 
gave us a poem, or portrait, of one 
of his professors. Evidently he 
saw in the man something that 
the other members of his class did 
not see. He said: 


You stand there droning stupid 
facts 
About which no one cares. 
And some one ought to tell you 
sO; 
But, doubtless, no one dares. 


Your classes, listening dully, think 
You live but to be wise; 

But I know this is not quite true, 
For I have seen your eyes. 


The same thing might be writ- 
ten about many business men. To 
the unobservant they are cold- 
blooded, hard-headed worshippers 
of facts. Apparently they have no 
desires above that of making 
money. Their hardness, however, 
oftentimes is only a mask. 

When the whole truth is known, 
most men are sentimental. 

Don’t let all those follows who 
pretend to be so hard-headed fool 
you with externals. 
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b. Could traffic be worse, you often wonder, as Cincinnati, Detroit, Portland, 
re, ff you thread your way through crowded streets. Buffalo, Denver, Pittsburgh. In 
* d It very likely would be three or four times Cleveland, for instance, over a 
at | worse, except for the saving of street space by million passengers—more than 
id street cars, and their auxiliaries, the motor the entire population of the area 
i buses. served—ride the street cars daily. 
aq oF In the busiest parts of your city, street cars By permitting more people to 
| carry a vast proportion of the people, but use a pass through limited areas than 
trifling amount of street space while doing it. sella be possible with any other vehicle, 
“ Otherwise, traffic which now moves in min- street cars in effect widen streets. 
; utes might take hours. Crowds that pass You will benefit, along with the whole com- 
; through sixty-foot streets might require two- munity, by helping your electric railway com- 
. F hundred-foot streets. pany in its efforts to speed up traffic, facilitate 
; Street cars every day move whole cities in car movements, prevent blockades. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., E. PITTSBURGH, PA. % Offices in Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere. 


| Westinghouse 


For over thirty-three years Westinghouse has been con- 
spicuous in the development of new and improved meth- 
, ods of mass transportation—by electric railways, by steam 
tailways, by subways, by motor buses, by elevators. 
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For 25 Years His Vision Has 
Kept Ahead of the Times 


(Continued from page 11) 
sulted in the fabric for cord tires, 
and in the supertwist fabric for 
balloon tires. 

“The question of when to make 
and when to buy is always present 
in manufacturing, and no one rule 
applies to all cases. The feeling I 
have had is that we should produce 
and have under direct control at 
least a certain percentage of our 
more important raw materials, if 
only, as in the case of tire fabric, 
for the purpose of aiding us in 
buying successfully; but I never 
felt that we must or should pro- 
duce all of our requirements our- 
selves. 

“We were led from cotton-mill- 
ing into cotton-raising by reason of 
an emergency. Long-staple cot- 
ton was essential for producing 
the best tire fabric, and the prin- 
cipal source of that kind of cotton 
in this country formerly was the 
coastal region of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, but the boll weevil 
reached that district and rapidly 
decreased the available supplies. 
Egypt was the chief foreign source 
of supply, but during the war, Eng- 
land needed the cotton herself, and 
in any case, could not spare the 
ships necessary to transport the 
crop to the United States. There- 
fore, we decided to develop a 
source of our own. 

“The government had made ex- 
tensive studies of cotton-growing 
possibilities in certain arid regions 
of the southwest. We bought a 
ranch in Arizona and tried it out. 

“There were interesting aspects 
to the experiment. The country 
was covered with a tough desert 
growth of mesquite and chaparral, 
shrubs that send their roots down 
a long way to find what little 
water there is. It was a big job 
to clear such land. We did it by 
hitching up tractors to steel rails. 
The rails were dragged between 
tractors, and tore out the shrubs, 
roots and all, and when they were 
piled and burned, the ground was 
in fairly good condition to start 
leveling, ditching, ploughing, and 
turning on the water. 

“We have found we can raise 
wonderfully fine long-staple cot- 
ton in Arizona. This ranch to-day 
supplies an appreciable share of 
the raw cotton needed for a cotton 
mill we have since built in Los 
Angeles, and the cotton mill, in 
turn, supplies all the fabric for our 
Los Angeles rubber mill. 

“Rubber is our other great raw 
material. At the time we were 
buying the cotton ranch, we were 
also buying ground and starting a 
rubber plantation in Sumatra. 
Here again we were not prompted 
by a desire to produce all of our 








raw rubber requirements; as a 
matter of fact, although we 
cleared 17,000 acres in Sumatra 
and set out more than a million 
rubber trees, the entire output of 
the plantation in full bearing would 
not supply our factories with the 
rubber they require for more than 
two or three weeks. Our reason 
for acquiring this plantation was 
a desire to know at first-hand the 
problems and costs of raising rub- 


ber, in order that we may buy 
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proportion of rubber production 
under their control. 

“I question whether the present 
situation will be appreciably al- 
tered for a long time. Seven years 
must elapse between setting out 
the trees on a rubber plantation 
and gathering the first crop. Not 
many people are in a position to 
gamble on a large scale on a prop- 
osition which may show a profit 
after seven years. The Far East, 
with its limitless supply of cheap 

















Three balloons manufactured by the Goodyear company. The last three 

annual national balloon races have been won by a Goodyear man. In 1913 

the company acquired the Zeppelin patent rights for North America, and 
many experiments are being conducted and development work done. 


the balance of our requirements 
with sound judgment. I am in- 
clined to think that the average 
manufacturer can buy to best ad- 
vantage those materials of which 
he produces a part himself; but I 
doubt the wisdom, unless in excep- 
tional cases, of going to the ex- 
treme of producing all of one’s re- 
quirements. 

“The rubber situation has been 
in the public eye lately. As every- 
body knows, a large percentage 
of the world’s rubber production 
is in British hands—a sufficiently 
large percentage so that they can 
control the market. While I have 
no doubt they mean to realize a 
profit, I do not believe it is their 
intention to make so large a profit 
that they will kill their golden 
goose; that is, encourage a large 
production elsewhere. When the 
price of raw rubber leaped to more 
than a dollar a pound recently, it 
was not a manipulated rise on the 
part of responsible people, but the 
market got out of hand. This is 
likely to happen again. It is highly 
desirable that Americans encour- 
age additional planting, and that 
Americans bring a _ considerable 


labor, and other favorable condi- 
tions, seems at present the natural 
source of raw rubber. 

“We have had it impressed on us 
recently, however, that rubber is a 
product which can be produced to 
meet the world demand, whatever 
that may be. There could be, con- 
ceivably, a world famine of petro- 
leum, which is found in the ground 
in limited quantities, and the sup- 
ply, once used, is exhausted for all 
time; the same is true of most of 
the metals. Rubber, however, can 
be grown in adequate quantities as 
long as there is land left to sup- 
port rubber trees. There may be 
temporary shortages, as with any 
other crop, but permanently the 
supply will be adjusted to the de- 
mand. 

“Yet rubber is also different in 
one-important respect from ordi- 
nary vegetable products. A cab- 
bage is consumed and nothing 
marketable remains. Rubber, even 
after one using, may be reclaimed 
and used again. 

_ “There is nothing strikingly new 
in the reclamation of rubber, but 
the process received considerable 
fresh impetus when the price of 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT APPROVES AN AD 
(It’s a Serious Thing ) 


When the President okays an ad it’s an important moment. He drums on the 
table, looks at it with his head on one side, tries the effect upside down. 

The advertising man looks a good deal more confident than he feels. . . 

The President finally puts his initials to the proof. Not because the ad is 
fair, or pretty good. He approves it because he thinks it is the best he can 
possibly get. 

Then (like as not) he calls in his secretary and dictates a memorandum 
to the purchasing agent to the effect that the Company is spending too much 
money on its letterheads. 

Many executives, solicitous about their advertising, fail to recognize an ad- 
vertisement when the label is left off. Letter paper is advertising without the 
label. So is a bronze door. So is the President's big polished desk of Circassian 
walnut. All are ads. 

Take your stationery out of the class of office expense. Ask your printer to 
show sample sheets and envelopes of Crane’s Bond—a fine business paper 
which has the look and feel of value, the atmosphere of quality, the strength 
and permanency which any business would like to put into its letters. 





CRANE’S FOND 


IT HAS A SPONSOR 


ny — = 


AN INTERESTING BIT OF HISTORY: The word “bond” as applied to paper originally meant only Crane’s. The 

engraver spoke of Crane’s bond paper, meaning the paper which was used for engraving securities. Almost all bonds 

now are engraved on Crane’s Bond, and it is still the true bond paper, though custom applies the term loosely to any 
paper used for business stationery. 


CRANE @& COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EXPENDED FOR 


GROWING 


UTILITIES 


Over $100,000,000 a Year Backed by 
Stone & Webster Experience 


Pioneers for 37 Years 


UBLIC UTILITIES are successfully 

meeting a huge and fast-growing 

demand for electric light, power 
and transportation. Practically as old 
as the indusry itself, the Stone & Web- 
ster organization has kept even pace 
with the extraordinary expansion of the 
utilities for thirty-seven years. 


Expenditures $100,000,000 
Yearly 


Over $100,000,000 yearly is expended 
through the Stone & Webster organiza- 
tion for public utilities construction, 
maintenance and operation. These ac- 
tivities extend into nearly every impor- 
tant State. The home office directing 
the financing, construction and opera- 
tion of properties numbers 1500 people 
and occupies three acres of offices. 


Operating Managers for 
60 Companies 


Stone & Webster provides executive 
management for sixty separate public 
utility corporations. The record of these 
properties is an accurate measure of 
Stone & Webster operating, engineering 
and financial skill. 


During the war the strength and 
soundness of the utilities was severely 
tested. The Stone & Webster companies 
achieved notable results in maintaining 
both their physical condition and their 
record of dividends. 


The Charles A. Coffin Medal—awarded 
to the company contributing most to the 
development of electric transportation— 
recently was won by a Stone & Webster 


property. 


Stone & Webster service is in demand 
the country over. These facts show its 
value. 


Construction 234 Million 
Horse Power Reports 
on $5,500,000,000 


Stone & Webster has examined and 
appraised properties to the total value 
of five and one-half billion dollars, in- 
cluding many of the country’s foremost 
public utilities. 

Its construction of power stations ag- 
gregates 2,750,000 horse power. The sys- 
tems fed wholly or in part by these sta- 
tions serve a population of 15,000,000— 
twice the population of New England. 
This includes 7,000,000 served by systems 
receiving power from Stone & Webster- 
built hydro-electric plants. 

Power construction work in progress 
is a half million horse power. Three- 
quarters is for old customers who have 
learned that Stone & Webster-built sta- 
tions pay dividends. This is because of 
the economy for which they are famous, 
and also because Stone & Webster 
knowledge based on actual experience of 
operating sixty widely-distributed util- 
ities is available for extending old sys- 
tems or planning new ones. 


For Investors 


The Securities Division of Stone & 
Webster rounds out and completes the 
organization’s intimate contact with the 
public utilities industry. Through its 
operations in financing properties and 
handling their securities it provides thou- 
sands of individuals and institutions with 
favorable opportunities to invest their 
funds in electric light, power and trans- 
portation—fundamental necessities of 
modern life. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


\ DESIGN-BUILD 4 


OPERATE y 






BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
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FINANCE y 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
#@HILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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crude rubber climbed to a point 
where automobile tires went some- 
what beyond the ordinary man’s 
pocketbook. 

“Reclaimed rubber is not so good 
as new rubber; some of the ‘life’ 
is lost. Nevertheless, reclaimed 
rubber serves a useful purpose in 
the industry. For example, by 
compounding reclaimed rubber J 
with new rubber, it is possible to 
produce a tire at a lower price 
than with all new rubber, and when 
tires were very high in price, such 
medium-priced: tires met a real 
need. They were not so good, 
naturally, as tires made all of new 
rubber, but on the other hand, they 
were less expensive. At the price, 
they could be depended on to give 
excellent transportation value per 
dollar of cost. Improvements in 
method may be developed so that 
reclaimed rubber will play an even 
larger part in the industry, but if 
so, that is in the future.” 


Interested in Ballooning 


It would be incomplete to close 
this account of Mr. Litchfield with- 
out mentioning that, after having 
led the way in so many improve- 
ments in automotive transporta- 
tion, he has another far-reaching 
dream. He is an enthusiast on bal- 
looning and all forms of lighter- 
than-air transportation. The last 
three annual national balloon races 
have been won by a Goodyear 
man, and the international, too, 
was won this year. In 1913 the 
Goodyear company acquired the 
Zeppelin patent rights for North 
America, and many experiments 
are being conducted and develop- 
ment work done, not only on free 
balloons, but also. on  motor- 
equipped airships. “In order that,” 
Mr. Litchfield explains, “if the de- 
mand does materialize, we will be 
ready.” 

Speaking for himself alone, he 
foresees a wonderful development 
in this field. He has a vision of 
ocean passenger vessels, whose 
traveling speed is twenty or 
twenty-five miles per hour at best, 
largely replaced by huge air liners 
that can travel three times as fast. 
He sees, following this develop- 
ment, a great increase in inter- 
continental travel. 

“It now takes three weeks,” he 
points out, “to make a satisfactory 
trip to Europe and return. A busi- 
ness man can hardly afford to make 
more than one such trip a year. 
But if it should be brought about 
that he can go to Europe, transact 
business, and return, all in the 
space of a week, he may go three 
times a year. Or if he has been go- 
ing once in a life-time to South 
America, perhaps in the future he 
will go once a year. Remember that 
simple but mighty important prin- 
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The Marl 
of Leading 
lire Stores 
Everywhere 


CARR, Ha 
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Every community has its substan- 
tial citizens who are known as “key” 
buyers — men whose judgment of 
merchandise values is respected. 
They buy tires as they buy other 
products, on the basis that quality 
is the bed-rock of economy. 


In small towns and large towns the 
country over you'll find Generals 
on the cars of the “key” buyers. 


General’s success over a period of 





“Key” Buyers buy? | 

















ten years is based on the absolute 
maintenance of top quality. Now, 
more than ever, people are realiz- 
ing the soundness of General’s pol- 
icy of not tampering with quality. 
Talk with the General distributor 
in your town. He has a plan that 
enables you to change to Generals 
now without sacrificing the unused 
mileage in your present tires, no 
matter how much or how little they 
have been used. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


ke GENERAL 


TIRE 
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A - CAR - WORTHY - OF * ITS - NAME 


We believe the 
Rickenbacker 8 
to be the finest 
Eight- cylinder 
automobile on 
the market—re- 
gardless of price. 





«Ifyou will drive this re- | --. 
markable car just once, | ~-. 

~ you, too, will concede its. 
all around superiority.» 


Come in today. Try it and 
you'll buy it. 


A Few of the many Rickenbacker 
Engineering Refinements 


The finest 4-Wheel Brakes Ball Bearing Steering 
Perfected Air Cleaner Oil Purifier 
Sturdy Double Depth Frame Low center of gravity 

Tandem Fly Wheels Cradle Springs 


Prices on Rickenbacker ‘‘Sixes’’ range from $1495 to $2195 
and on “‘Eights” from $2095 to $2595 — 
f. o. b. factory, plus tax. 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ciple I mentioned. before, that 
when you develop a new form of 
transportation which is an im- 
provement over all existing kinds 
you do not merely take over much 
of the existing demand—but greatly 


ancrease tt. 


“But,” Mr. Litchfield added, 
“that is a dream. People say it is 
visionary, they tell me I am crazy 
to contemplate it seriously. Per- 
haps they are right. The case still 
remains to be proved, or dis- 
proved. Meantime, we are build- 
ing balloons and experimenting, 
racing, feeling our way, and soon 
hope to build a larger airship 
(that is, motor-controlled, lighter- 
than-air ship). than has ever yet 
been built—one with a capacity of 
five or six-million cubic feet.” 

But, as Mr. Litchfield says, this 
is visionary—as visionary to-day, 
say, as driving heavy trucks a 
thousand miles on air was, a scant 
ten years ago! 





How I Saved $5,000 at 21 
(Continued from page 14) 
thusiasm and intensity of purpose 
back of the system. I have seen 
more time and money wasted by 
system than would be required to 
build a factory twice as large as 
our fifteen-hundred-thousand-dollar 
plant. In our job, it’s the personal 
contact and the personal example 
that leave their impress upon the 

men. 

The hat business is a business of 
individuality. Back of every bit of 
piece-work is an individual working 
force. We endeavor to inspire the 
men with the importance of putting 
personality into that force. We en- 
deavor to convince them, because 
we, as a unit, have that conviction. 
that work is the greatest means in 
the world, both to happiness and to 
advancement. 

It’s a man’s own fault if he 
doesn’t get by in this world. Life 
will grow harder all the time for 
that fellow who has no desire other 
than pleasure, for that fellow who 
feels that the man who has to work 
is imposed upon. 

The man who approaches his 
work as a privilege must inevitably 
leave the jog-trotter behind. 





A Vigorous Publication 
Tue EpitTor: 


Forses is a vital force in present- 
ing a complete and comprehensive 
picture of this country and its con- 
ditions. It has a solidity, and its sur- 
veys and analyses are distinctly con- 
structive. It is a vigorous and stimu- 
lating publication. 

R. SADOWSKY, 
R. Sadowsky, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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An INDIA Contribution 
to Tire Mileage 
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Heat and aging of inner tubes have been 


Dose 
the greatest enemies of tire mileage. 


seen 








Photograph of a high 
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1 to showing the results of High speed generates high heat which 
> as Luitvuul over-cures ordinary inner tubes—deadens 
ar them so they split, wear thru and punc- 
nal ture easily. 
pe This is particularly true with balloon . 
tires, as they are subjected continuously 
wal to extreme flexing action which burns 
of up ordinary tubes faster than ever. 
Fred The India TRUE-BLUE (Heat-Proof) 
the inner tube is the first to successfully 
ite overcome this condition. Ina laboratory 
_ aging test, as used by leading tire manu- 
use facturers, the TRUE-BLUE tube was the 
_ only one, of a dozen makes, to retain its 
a elasticity and tensile strength. All the 
‘to & others were easily broken with the fingers. 
he & This is only one of the exclusive features 
ife & which account for the long uninterrupted 
for mileage INDIA tires are giving. 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


state of prosperity which prob- 
ably has not been equalled since. the 
boom in the Summer following the 
Armistice. 

This does not mean that the rate of 
production and distribution is nearly up 
to the levels prevailing during the earli- 
er months of the current year, how- 
ever. The usual Summer re- 


ID-SUMMER of 1926 finds busi- 
ness and industry in a general 


from ideal and potential yields continue 
to diminish as the harvest progresses. 
Disappointment of the Canadian crop 
will unquestionably benefit the domestic 
grain growers, but it is still doubtful if 
American farmers will realize nearly as 
large cash totals for 1926 crops as they 
got last year. 

Building operations show a surprising 
gain in recent reports, as contrasted 


of June will show net operating rail- 
way income at the highest ever report- 
ed for that month in previous years. 
Total gross earnings for the Class I 
carriers are about 7 per cent. above 
that figure for June of last year, while 
total net profits work out to a gain of 
around 15 per cent. Final net oper- 
ating income for June of this year 
should work out at a figure of about 
$104,000,000, compared with net 





trenchment in most lines has 





materialized and profits in 
very few groups are as satisfac- 
tory as previously. The im- 
portant point in the situation 
is that this Summer’s seasonal 
declines do not appear to be 
nearly as drastic as were ex- 
pected or as have been noted 
in most previous years. 


Steel Rate High 


The motor industry has un- 
dergone some further curtail- 
ment and yet operations con- 
tinue at moderately higher 
rates than in the Summers of 
last year and 1924. The steel 
industry continues to show 
marvelous ability to hold up its 
rate of sales as well as activ- 


Highlights of the News 


The New Loree Rail Merger........ 
Canadian Wheat Harvest Smaller... 42 
Children of France Throw Stones... 50 
Why Was White Star Sale Called 

Off? 
The Long-Dreamed Cotton Institute 44 
Rail Profits New Record High.... 
Germany Arms 5 Millions More.... 
Congressional Campaigns Begin.... 
Western Freight Increases Denied. . 
British Coal Settlement Nearer..... 
Deserted Chambers of the Mighty.. 
Chief Commodities Continue Strong 41 
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in the previous month of $88,- 
000,000 and with $91,717,000 in 
the corresponding month of 
1925, the best previous record 


4) ° for June. 


Car loadings for Class I 
railroad systems also continue 
to outstrip all corresponding 
periods in previous years and 


44 give further promise that net 


operating income for July, at 
least, will again run well 


40 ahead of the same months i: 
50 other years. 

After falling to but slightly 

48 above 900,000 cars in a_ holi- 

40 day week, loadings of revenue 

freight have again leaped back 

48 into their high figures and 


46 rapidly approach the 1,100,000 


car mark -for individual weeks. 
In general, the weekly loading 


ity of operations. Even Jersey Traction Strike Looms...... 42 figures are keeping about 8 
through the hot weather of The New Grain Market in N. Y..... 42 per cent ahead of last year. 
late last month ingot produc- - : 

tion continued to gain. The Six Premiers to the Rescue........ 50 Car Shortages 

last week ended a remarkable Crop Harvests in Full Swing....... 42 


period with a further upturn, 





If further indication were 








and July, 1926, will go down 











in iron trade annals as per- 
haps one of the most remarkable and 
favorably surprising in modern produc- 
tive history. ° 

From about an 83 per cent. rate of 
operation during most of last month 
the Steel Corporation has advanced its 
production to current levels around 90 
per cent. and the independents have 
likewise, in the main, stepped up their 
per cent. of capacity operations to a 
level of not much under 80 per cent. 
The unfilled orders of the Corporation 
likewise give indication that the long 
awaited upturn has arrived, reversing 
the downward movement in unfinished 
business which has prevailed since last 
December. 

Outlook for the crops continues prac- 
tically as before. Although weather 
conditions for the principal grains have 
been a little better, they are still far 


with the usual seasonal declines of this 
period in previous years. Chain store 
sales continue high, car loadings and 
bank clearings are running greatly 
ahead of last year, and money rates, 
while showing some seasonal firmness, 
are still comparatively easy. 











| Railroads 











Railway Earnings Set New High 
Record. Car Shortages Reappear. 
Plan of New Loree Merger 


PRELIMINARY reports of individual 

roads in the Class I system indicate 
that the carriers have again set up still 
another new high record in the history 
of rail transportation. It seems quite 
probable that final figures for the month 


‘needed of prosperity on the 
domestic railroad systems, it is 
furnished by renewal of the long-un- 
heard-of complaint that car shortages 
are developing in the Western grain 
states. Thus far such shortages are not 
serious and are confined to Texas and 
Oklahoma under the stress of big wheat 
movements. More of the same com- 
plaints may be heard later on, however, 
as the heavy demand for cars continues 
to grow into the Fall months. 

The long-awaited decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
finally denied the plea of the Western 
group of railroad systems for a general 
rate increase of 5 per cent. The Com- 


mission held that the roads’ contention 
of an existing emergency had not been 
proved and that, as a matter of fact, 
the general Western roads are “finan- 
cially and physically sound,” with a few 
exceptions in the Northwest region and 
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the Western Trunk line territories. 
The way is left open, however, fc- 
further pleas and the Commission goes 
so far as to suggest that individual 
roads should work out corrections oi 
the present inequalities in rates and 
submit them to the Interstate body. 


“Next Act” in Mergers 


Another long-heralded development 
in the merger field has finally come to 
light with filing of Mr. L. F. Loree’s 
application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow unified op- 
eration of Kansas City Southern, Mis- 
souri- Kansas- Texas, and St. Louis 
Southwestern, the latter popularly 
known as the Cotton Belt. 

The plan, in a broad way, provides for 
control of M. K. T. by Kansas City 
Southern and control of the Cotton 
Belt by M. K. T., thus placing the other 
two roads under indirect domination by 
Kansas City Southern. The roads would 
maintain their previous corporate en- 
tities, however, and merely be operat- 
ed under unified control. No new com- 
pany will be formed and there woul:l 
be no exchange of stock, under the plan 
as originally submitted, thus avoiding 
many of the pitfalls experienced by the 
famous Nickel Plate Consolidation. 
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Popular Index Not Representative of 
Most Important Commodities. Most 
Prices Materially Higher 


T HE commonly respected indexes of 
commodity prices continue to go 
lower to new low levels on the long de- 
cline which has been in almost steady 
progress since early in the current year. 
Opposed to the movement of the in- 
dexes, however, is the decided strength 
which has been manifest in the more 
important group of individual commodi- 
ties during the latter half of July and 
the early weeks of the current month. 

The divergence of the important com- 
modity prices from the indexes brings 
up once more the old question of 
weighting the latter ingredients or 
choosing select lists to be included. 

Month Year 

Latest Previous Previous 

Dun’s Index..... 186.014 188.072 195.899 
Bradstreet’s .... 12.7378 12.7594 13.8526 

The copyrighted index of Prof. Irv- 
ing Fisher, for instance, has lately 
dropped to a new low level since 1924 
at around 149 and shows a decline of 
more than 10 full points from the levels 
prevailing early in the current year. 
This movement of Prof. Fisher’s aver- 
age has taken place in the face of rather 
rapid and material advances in such 
important commodities as wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, sugar and the miscella- 
neous metals. 

The index of Prof. Fisher is undoub- 
tedly correct for the 200 commodities 
which he has seen fit to include, but 
the fact can hardly be denied that the 
movement of average prices for such a 
large number of commodities is not 
truly representative of those chief goods 
which have the greatest individual bear- 
ing upon the purchasing power of the 
nation. 

Wheat prices have led the advance, 
which has been almost general in all of 
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If YOU were your customer, wou 


You like to be advertised to 
this way? 


Consider this new advertising method, proved by 


the one real test—RESULTS. Then consider it in 
terms of your own business 


nny the tables a minute—you are one of your firm’s best prospects. 
Your firm has been advertising to you by various means for years—none 
has turned the trick. Then one day you get this ad. For the first time a definite 
impression is made. 

ay after day it comes up to remind you. Then a courteous salesman calls. 
You see him. Pretty soon you give an order. After that you are a regular 
customer. Your firm has made an important friend. They found the way to 
reach YOU—who, for the moment, were nothing but a prospect. 

. 2 6 

What is this new way? you ask. It is the Autopoint Pencil, an advertising 
medium whose results extend over a period of years. Whose cost figures out a 
few pennies a year. It is a way which eliminates the man who cannot buy — the 
wasted circulation of magazines you’re not interested in. 

Autopoint has been adopted as an important item of their national advertising 
by scores and hundreds of the biggest manfacturers, selling organizations, banks, 
etc., in America. Their repeat orders prove its value. Overwhelming evidence 
testifies to the results it brings. 


Your Ad on “The Balanced Pencil” 

Millions of Autopoints have been used, in varying qualities and kinds, with 
firms’ names stamped upon their barrels, to carry the message of better sales 
results, of more economical advertising. 

Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the feather-light, Gibraltar-strong 
composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful colors and effects. 

There are no screw threads to break, no doubtful mechanism to jam. In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a “‘one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the pencil. 


Send the Coupon Now —for Yours 
There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See them 
at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the coupon 
NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and interesting 
new literature and price lists. There’s no obligation. 
Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits—a way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their business. 




















q * 
Autopoint’s 3 Exclusive Features 
1 Cannot “jam’’—protected by an exclusive patent. 
prvi ge tl ties lightweight material— “The” Better Pencil” 
2 cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
But one simple moving part. Nothing 4619 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3 complicated to go wrong. Norepairs,  =#- === === = — 
—— AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 
business-building gift proposition, prices of pencil and stamping, 
| and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 
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At THE hub and traffic center of the 
growing Southeast we are building a 
greater city. We are building new office 
structures, hotels, apartment houses, 
factories, churches, roads, bridges, 
homes and schools—developments 
that will make life not only prosper- 
ous, but full of all of the things worth 
while. 

We invite you to come, to help us 
build, and to prosper by the increas- 
ing values and opportunities of this 
fast-developing region. Why not come 
here and start a new business that will 
grow with Jacksonville? If you have 
a trade or profession or money to in- 
vest, it probably will find its greatest 
opportunity here. 

By all means take your vacation 
here and make it count for you all the 
rest of your life. The greatest oppor- 
tunities both for service and reward 
will come to those who arrive early 
in the city’s growth. 

Jacksonville’s delightful year-round 
climate makes this the healthful, 
happy place to live. The beautiful 
St. Johns River country is becoming a 
famous winter playground and it is an 
ideal spot for your year-round home. 

In all probability Jacksonville is 
calling to you with the surest oppor- 
tunity of your lifetime. Write now 
for the free booklet. Address Believers 
in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


Jacksonville 





**An association of representative business men incor- 
porated forthe single purpose of community advertising . 
Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 
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the important grains, and is currently 
up from 6 to 7 cents above quotations 
prevailing last month, due largely to the 
smaller expected yield of the Canadian 
crop as well as to the continued un- 
favorable weather conditions in the 
large domestic growing states. Oats, 
rye and the smaller grains have also 
displayed a firm to strong tone and corn 
prices have been materially lifted by 
the somewhat smaller estimated crop 
this year and later reports of damage to 
the Kansas crop. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, Sept...... $1.41 $1.3734 $1.56%4 
Corn, Sept........ 85 TOY 1.06 

Oats, Sept........ 44 39% 3% 
Cotton, Mid., Oct. 17.85 17.10 23.50 
{eae 8.75 9.00 9.00 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio .19% .20 20% 
Sugar, Gran....... .058 .056 -053 
Beef, Family...... 22.50 22.50 22.00 
ron, 2X, Phila... 23.50 23.50 23.00 
Steel, Pitts........ 5.00 35.00 35.00 
ee eR 8.90 8.35, 8.75 
CIE <carcseesss 14.10 13.85 14.20 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 7.47% 7.35 7.35 
RR ee 63.60 62. 58.37 
Rubber, Sept...... 41 41 1.02 


Improvement in sugar is apparently 
continuing and perhaps at a more rapid 
rate than the previously slow gains. 
Cuban raws, while still below satisfac- 
tory prices to producers, show a decided- 
ly better tone, and an active demand is 
reported from domestic’ refiners. The 
latter are also finding a better market 
for their wares and the important re- 
finers have once again raised their sell- 
ing prices 10 points to current levels at 
5.80 cents, representing a new high for 
the year, and comparing with the 1926 
low point of 5 cents in March. 


Oil Situation Improves 


Price movements in crude and refined 
petroleum and products are still some- 
what mixed but in general the tone is 
stronger than during most of July. The 
new Texas Panhandle field is running 
an average of about 60,000 barrels a day 
which is not sufficient to disturb the 
market and it now appears that this 
field, while representing one of the 
prosperous “finds” of the season, will 
not come into any sort of flush produc- 
tion as the California and Smackover 
fields before it. 








Labor and Wages 




















New York Subway Strike Closes 
Officially. Breakers Ahead for 
Jersey Tractions this Fall 


HE famous New York subway strike 

of 1926, while it certainly cannot 
be called any kind of a success from 
the workers’ standpoint, has neverthe- 
less reopened the question of higher 
fares for New York tractions which, in 
itself, may be a beneficial effect. To all 
intents and purposes the strike was 
practically over for some time before it 
was officially called off by union leaders 
at the close of last month. Practically 
all of the striking workers were allowed 
to return tu their old positions, presum- 
ably at the old wage scale and with loss 
of their seniority rights. 

Although there have been numerous 
individual settlements with the workers 
by independent cloakmakers, the gar- 
ment strike continues with the New 
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York industry pretty well tied up. In 
all, not more than about 25. individual 
settlements have been made by the 
union, these are all with employers who 
are not members of the employers’ as- 
sociation, and it is said they represent 
less than 1,000 workers out of a total 
of 40,000 originally out on strike. 

Possibilities of strike on the New 
Jersey traction and bus systems still 
loom on the horizon for early fall. The 
operators have refused to consider the 
workers’ demands for a 25 per cent. in- 
crease in wages, and for their own part, 
are planning a general reduction in 
stipend for the workers. When, and if, 
this materializes a strike seems almost 
unavoidable. 


| 














Cotton and Grain _| 


Smaller Canadian Yield Firms Do- 
mestic Wheat Prices. Cotton Crop 
Smaller. Textile Body Forms 


EATHER conditions have im- 

proved but moderately and only 
in individual sections of the grain 
and cotton states and general conditions 
may still be termed as below a favor- 
able normal average. The situation con- 
tinues in which drouth conditions, which 
would be more favorable to the cotton 
crop, are being suffered by the grain 
states, while showers, which would re- 
lieve grain conditions, are being drawn 
by the cotton growing areas, to the 
detriment of their crops. 

Harvest of winter wheat has been 
practically completed and garnering of 
the spring crop is getting into full swing 
in all but the extreme northern sections 
of the belt. North Dakota has been 
benefitted greatly by a few showers but 
heat and drought continue to reduce the 
crop estimates in Montana, Iowa, and 
other large western growing states. 
Nebraska is the chief exception and re- 
ports that the rains which materialized 
during harvest have apparently in- 
creased the yield materially, some dis- 
tricts running as high as 45 bushels io 
the acre. 


Canada Yield Lower 


Of greater importance, perhaps, than 
actual conditions in the United States, 
are the reduced estimates on the Cana- 
dian wheat yield. The official Govern- 
ment report has reduced its estimate on 
total yield to 348,626,000 bushels, com- 
pared with a final crop of 411,376,000 
last season. Private authorities incline 
to the belief that this estimate is al- 
most too low, but they do not expect 
the 1926 harvest, which is now under 
way, to come very close to the 400,000,000 
bushel mark which would represent a 
good crop. It is now thought that 
Canada will not have more than 250,- 
000,000 bushels available for export this 
year, compared with actual shipments 
of about 310,000,000 bushels last season. 

A new dispensation has opened in the 
grain market with the establishing of 
an open market for trading grain fu- 
tures as a branch of the New York 
Produce Exchange. This is the second 
important step taken thus far in the 
present year toward insuring New 
York’s premiere position as an open 
trading center for world commodity 
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“T have finally had photographs taken 
of the twelve barrels we purchased 
from you in July, 1912. 


‘These have been in continuous serv- 
ice and have made anywhere from 
160 to 250 railroad trips. While 
= they show some effect of the rough 
handling, they are in perfect condi- 
tion and still in service. They seem 
never to wear out. I do want to say 
that we have never had any article 
that has given us the undivided satis- 
faction that these steel barrels have.” 





This letter from a customer to a 
ar Sheet Steel barrel manufacturer is a 
typical report of Sheet Steel service. 

You will find Sheet Steel shelv- 
GF ing that has been in service 
=< fifteen to twenty years moved 
from old buildings 
to new buildings, 
knocked down, re- 


ranged but still 


You will find many interest- 
ing suggestions in our booklet 
THE SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL 
TO THE Pustic. A copy will 
be mailed on request to the 
Sueet STEEL TRADE ExTENn- 
SION CoMMITTEE, OLIVER 
BuILpING, PITTsBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





for Desks ; 





built and re-ar- * 


Where the Service Is Most Severe 
You Will Find Sheet Steel in Use 


giving its original service. 

One of America’s public utilities 
commenting on their all-steel furni- 
ture installation stated that they 
could not afford to buy furniture 
other than that made of steel. For 
in their business the extended mar- 
gin of profit was fixed. Equipment 
with them could not be bought for 
five or ten years service. It must 
last a lifetime. 


This choice of Sheet Steel for severe 
use carries a double message to the 
business men of America. To all of 
them it suggests the use of Sheet Steel 
wherever great strength, low cost, re- 
duced up-keep, and enduring beauty 
are essentials. To many of them it 
offers a material that can be adopted 
to give their products those qualities 
which are inherent in Sheet Steel. 


Many manufacturers have found it 
possible to capture an entire market: 
by being the first to put Sheet Steel: 
service on a commercial basis. 


ES) 


This trade-mark stenciled on galvanized 
Sheet Steel is definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so bra is of 
prime quality—full weight for the gauge 
stamped on the sheet—never less than 
28 gauge—and that the galvanizing is of 
the full w weighennd quality established by 
the SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTEN- 
SION COMMITTEE specification. 
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Loans and Discounts . 





SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1926 


ASSETS 





Y 
Uy; 


- $119,246,908.53 








U.S. Bonds and Certificates 6,036,982.96 
Other Bonds and Investments . 13,040,886.13 
Banking House 1,500,000.00 
Acceptances . .. . 5,835,491.83 
Cash Due from Banks 39,736,787.43 
Other Assets . 436,232.63 
$185,833,289.51 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . $4,500,000.00 
Surplus . 16,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,035,691.03 $23,035,691.03 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . 949,615.01 
Circulation 343,997.50 
Acceptances . . ... 9,551,404.80 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank . 5,000,000.00 
Other Liabilities 60,341.48 
Deposits: 
Individuals . - $110,447,985.67 
Banks . 36,444,254.02 146,892,239.69 
$185,833,289.51 


OGHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
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supplies, the first having been estab- 
lishing of the rubber market a few 
months ago. 

Despite the fact that a good-sized 
carry-over is indicated into next sea- 
son, sentiment in the cotton market 
continues bullish. Strength is induced 
by reports of resurrection in the tex- 
tile markets following formation of the 
long-dreamed “Cotton Institute,” to- 
gether with depredations of pests and 
unfavorable weather conditions which 
are steadily lowering the crop pros- 
pects. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
its second guess on the final cotton 
crop, places total yield at 15,368,v00 
bales, compared with its first hazard 
of 15,635,000 bales and with a final 
crop last season of 16,086,000 bales. 
Average yield per acre is placed at 
only 156 compared with a final of 167 
last year. 


The Textile Institute 


With comparatively little public ac- 
claim, considering its vast potentialities, 
the Cotton Textile Institute came into 
being at a recent meeting in New York 
City. Over 50 mill executives, from all 
cotton goods manufacturing sections of 
the country, constitute the Board of 
Directors and the avowed aim of. the 
organization, cementing producers of 
the north and south, is a “reasonable 
and lawful stabilization in production 
and prices,” of cotton goods. 








Shipping 



































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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Do you want to get on? Get ‘‘Automotive Giants of 
America,”’ the new B. C. Forbes book, and learn— 
for $2.50—how it is done. 
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Coal and Grain Movements Still High. 
Sale of White Star Line 
Is Called Off 


OAL and grain continue the chief 

diversions of the freight and charter 
markets and while there has recently 
been a slight dropping off in demand 
for coal charters, the grain trade con--: 
tinues to improve, and is likewise sup- 
ported by a fair-sized demand for sugar, 
coal and lumber vessels, as well as for 
tankers. Tourist service of the passenger 
lines is heavier than usual at this season 
on the return trip to this country but 
rates are nothing to brag about. 


The White Star Deal 


After being delayed and hanging fire 
for a couple months, the deal by which 
British interests were to obtain control 
of the White Star line from the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine has finally 
been definitely called off. Failure to 
negotiate satisfactory terms is given as 
the reason for terminating the nego- 
tiations but unofficial reasons in ship- 
ping circles are placed all the way from 
too high a purchase price to blocking 
of the deal by the English government 
for fear it would unfavorably affect 
Sterling exchange. The most plausible 
reason unofficially advanced seems to 
be that Mr. Franklin, of the I. M. M., 
was unwilling to give assurance that 
neither he nor his company would enter 
into competition with the line they were 
selling. It is thought that the British 
interests held out for such a guarantee 
which, if given, would bar the I. M. M. 
from bidding for the ships of the U. S. 
Line. 
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SAVED 


$10 A DAY 


One important middle western industrial concern, with an installation of three McCaskey 
cabinets and three production board units, saved $3,500.00 a year. 


@ One McCaskey cabinet in the stock room keeps a perpetual inventory of 


over 1700 parts. 


@ In another McCaskey cabinet are filed tickets showing assembled stock 
on hand, raw material inventory, and items shipped on orders during the 


month. 


@ Duplicate labor tickets filed in the third McCaskey cabinet furnish data 
for the compilation of the weekly payroll. This saves two days each 
week on payroll work—a saving of at least $500.00 a year in clerical labor. 

@ McCaskey tickets covering each operation on every order are filed on the 
production boards, by means of which complete labor costs can be com- 


puted on any order in a few minutes. 


May we go into greater detail and demonstrate how similar 
saving in time and labor may be applied to your business? 


McCaskey Systems have been applied to the following phases 
of industrial control—Perpetual Inventory—Single and Dual 
Control—Process Inventory Costs and Payroll Records— 
Production Control—Machine Control—Order Control—Plan- 
ning—Routing and Dispatching—Tool Check and Tool Invest- 
ment Control. 


McCaskey Industrial Control Methods are applicable to all 
lines of business and are now successfully serving—Steel 
Plants — Metal Products Plants— Wood Products Plants— 
Automotive Plants—Paper Plants—Clothing Plants—Boards of 
Education—Shoe Manufacturing, etc. 
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| Industrial Division <a> Alliance — Ohio | 
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Types showing the 
evolution of the tele- 
phone instrument. 


—_ 


The Telephone 


Instrument 
TS modern telephone’s “family tree” dates back 50 


years to the original “gallows frame” instrument of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. The direct lineal descendants 
of this instrument include 64 different types of receivers 
and 96 types of transmitters, indicative of the incessant re- 
search and experiment resulting in the telephone of today. 


Today’s telephone, comprising 201 parts, is a paradox in 
that it is super-sensitive and yet virtually foolproof. Today, 
more than 17,000,000 telephones in service, conveying 
73,600,000 messages daily, testify to its indispensability. 


The Bell System’s facilities required to provide public ser- 
vice had a book cost March 31, 1926 of $2,626,270,553. 


This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service underlie Bell 
System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market to yield a 
good return. Write for booklet,“‘Some Financial Facts.” 


“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hne 



















D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
—— 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


“Rights” 


Bought and Sold 


On commission 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Call Rates Lower—Time Money Up. 
Bank Clearings Continue Ahead 
of Last Year 


t ice holding determinedly close 
to 4% per cent. throughout the 
greater part of July, call money rates 
have once more, and perhaps a bit re- 
luctantly, crept back to their previous 
low levels of around 4 per cent. There 
have been plenty of funds to go around, 
apparently, in recent trading, and large 
amounts of day-to-day accommodation 
are reported lent outside the regular 
channels at rates as low as 3% per 
cent. 


2Weeks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 


Ore 4% 44% 4% 
60-90 day time........ 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper..... 4 4 4 
N. Y. rediscount...... 3% 3% 3% 


As a matter of fact, call money rates 
have been comparatively unexciting and 
steady as opposed to the prices quoted 
for time loans. From a ruling rate of 
around 4 per cent. in the late Spring 
months this type of longer-term accom- 
modation has pursued its usual seasonal 
course, even a little more sharply than 
in previous years, and has advanced by 
successive steps to current rates from 
4% to 43% per cent. The lower rates 
prevail on shorter maturities and the 
higher figures are quoted on 4 to 6 
months’ paper. The market continues 
active with a moderate supply and a 
good demand. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
show no tremendous increase from the 
weeks preceding but the totals are still 
running close to $1,000,000,000 ahead of 
corresponding periods last year. 


Weekly Bank Clearings 
1926 


1925 
Mow Votk:....53 $6,558,488,000 $6,012,911,000 

ID aus Webs 197,000 409, 
Philadelphia ..... 561,744,000 522,601,000 
Cleveland ........ 725,879,000 696,404,005 
ichmond ....... 321,770,000 291,269,000 
eee 291,441,000 255,662,000 
CRICMEO 6505005 1,386,400,000 1,327,841,000 
a eee 314,078,000 287,951,000 
Minneapolis ...... 173,198,000 180,518,000 
Kansas Citv...... 351,913,000 320,377,000 
IN aso .c0cc0 2's 164,842,000 147,737,000 
San Francisco.... 722,862,000 655,931,000 
| er eer $12,252,812,000 $11,288,611,000 








Washington 


The Mellon-Churchill Argument on 
Credits. Congressional Election 
Campaigns Get Under Way 


‘ae Capitol of the Nation is never 
“deserted” but it certainly presents 
a lonely picture to the observer who can 
contrast it with the busier periods when 
the “folks are around.” Congress has 
adjourned, the President is away, steam 
rollers tear up the White House grounds 
and renovators frisk about in the cham- 
bers of the lofty. 

The rather childish controversy be- 
tween British and American treasury 
officials regarding utilization of Ameri- 
can credits to England during and after 
the war, has held what little interest 
there is left in Washington. Whether 
the Hon. Winston Churchill or Secre- 
tary Andrew Mellon is correct in his 
assertions is a matter of point of view 
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Hauling on 


Schedule 


The highways of the Continent 
are spanned with good roads. Up 
and down ribbons of concrete, 
traffic speeds along in a never end- 
ing procession. 


In this traffic parade the motor 
truck occupiesanimportant place. 
Quick freight transportation, with 
the growing importance of daily 
inter-city deliverieshavebeenlead- 
ing reasons for its successful use. 








Then, too, convenience and econ- 
omy have had an important bear- 
ing on the shipper’s choice of 
motor truck delivery. 


With all the advantages which the 
use of the motor truck offers, these 


would be of little value unless the 
truck were dependable—unless 


























daily schedules could be unfail- 
ingly met. 


Continental Motor equipment is 
one of the big reasons for the suc- 
cess of thousands of fleet and 
individual truck owners. 


Because each Continental Motor 
is designed for a particular pur- 
pose it renders unfailing and eco- 
nomical performance—always. 
This is the result of an organiza- 
tion which has specialized on 
quality motor building since the 
days of the first internal combus- 
tion engine. 

With flexibility for the jam of city 
traffic and speed for the open 
country, Continental equipped 
trucks deliver the utmost in power 
and continuous performance. 


Cococececeoceoccocoocecececd 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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Factors of Safety 


In All Investments 





BFF Lialtuaae you buy tax secured, or 
corporation, or real estate bonds, there 
are in each case certain factors of safety which 
must be sought and found if you are to have 
a satisfactory investment. 


Caldwell €? Company, through unparal- 

leled experience in the field of southern 
finance, through direct contact and associa- 
tion with acknowledged leaders in financial 
centers and tnrough ample financial and human 
resources of organization, can offer to banks, 
institutions and individual investors a com- 
prehensive investment service embracing all 
varieties of sound southern investments, 
diversified as to type, maturity and income 
i return. 





4 

Just send us oh 
name and address 
for complimentary 
copy of the new edi- 
tion of this book. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely superior features 
of safety combined with liberal interest rates 














eae made possible by the normally strong demand 

i for money to finance the steady growth of 

City I prosperous Southern Cities. Let us send 
padi £4 ordi 44 facts and figures. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


686 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Louisville Washington hattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 











ANOTHER BIG 
BREAK COMING? 


Clients of the American Institute of Finance 
profited substantially from the securities market 
collapse of March, 1926. 

Since then, recovery has been complete. The 
stock market is again at the high leve!s of the 


The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our c2reful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 


ast winter. Volume of transactions is heavy. ease mention The Bache Review 
2 are collapse, similar to that of March, Risa for three months, without charge. 


Our latest bulletin, just off the press, answers 
this question and gives specific recommendations 
to take advantage of conditions ahead. A few 
copies are available FREE. 

Simply ask for FAG-15 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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rather than fact, it appears, and the 
whole argument seems political, pure 
and simple. 

It is quite apparent that England is 
planning a program of propaganda look- 
ing toward a review of her debt to this 
country and hoping for much relaxed 
conditions. Treasury officials are quite 
firm, on the other hand, in their past 
stand and see no call for a reopening 
of the debt question. 


Stumping Gets Under Way 


Meanwhile, the political battles are 
getting under way throughout the whole 
nation, which will climax in almost gen- 
eral elections of 34 Senators and 435 
Representatives at the November elec- 
tions. The Democrats are continuing 
their cries for farm relief and lower 
tariff while the Republicans are wag- 
ing their campaigns generally on the 
old protection platform. Both sides have 
more or less silently agreed to steer 
clear of such embarrassing issues as for- 
eign relations, prohibition and other un- 
settled questions. 
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English Strike Settlement Nearer. 
More Cabinets for France. 
German Monarchists Arm 


England—Although the trans-Atlantic 
bickerings on British-American debt 
terms almost usurped the stage for a 
few days, the coal strike still holds the 
boards as the most important public 
concern. 

The mine unions have finally con- 
ceded slightly as a basis for possible 
arbitration and possibilities of an end 
to the long strike seem somewhat im- 
proved over a month ago. Cost of the 
prolonged strike thus far to the industry 
alone is estimated at £10,000,000 per week 
or a total of about £150,000,000 to date. 
Figures have also been recently issued 
purporting to show that out of a total 
strike fund of $3,500,000 for the British 
miners, over $2,000,000 has been con- 
tributed by the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Results of Coal Strike 


Meanwhile, Sterling exchange con- 
tinues its moderate and largely seasonal 
decline, latest foreign trade figures 
show a material drop and an adverse 
trade balance of £37,000,000, the Bank of 
England’s gold holdings are on the up- 
grade, steel trade and industry in gen- 
eral is quiet, on account of the strike, 
and unemployment is 30 per cent. above 
the same period of last year. 

France—The old French game of 
making and un-making Cabinets con- 
tinues. After negotiating the important 
Franco-British debt agreement, the 
Briand-Caillaux regime was shown the 
gate. 

Then came M. Edouard Herriot, for 
some unknown reason, perhaps. born 
of black despair. His Cabinet lasted 
about 48 hours and has given way to a 
much stronger one, perhaps the most 
plausible, which is. not saying a great 
deal, that has come forth in many 
moons. 

Late last month M. Raymond Poin- 
care succeeded in forming his Govern- 
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BALLOON CORD x 


TIRES 





Faithful Performance 


RECORD of twenty - seven 
years of faithful perform- 
AnCem : 


The desire to give the car owner 
the finest quality tires at the low- 
est possible cost — 


Constant improvements in designs 
to insure highest mileage— 


Just three reasons that explain the 
supremacy of Fisk tires today. 






Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
3 System 


Founded in 1852 


Two Decades of Group Service 


It is now twenty years since the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company was incorporated (March 19, 1906). Nearly 
all the growth in the electric light and power industry 
(over 92% in K.W. hour output) has taken place during 
this period. 


Today 65% of industries are electrified. ‘Over 10,000,000 
housewives have electric flatirons, 4,000,000 have electric 
vacuum cleaners and nearly 3,000,000 have electric wash- 
ing machines. Twenty years ago none of these existed. 


In 1906 the Associated Gas and Electric Company was 
organized to bring together several local plants under com- 
mon supervision. The oldest of these plants was estab- 
lished in 1852 and 14 properties, now a part of the Asso- 
ciated System, have been in operation for more than 35 
years. 

In 1906 the Associated System served about 
8,000 customers in less than 20 communities. 


Today it serves 340,000 in over 1,000 com- 
munities. 


Group supervision in the utility field is a recent develop- 
ment, chiefly of the last ten years. The incorporation of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company in 1906 therefore 
places it among the older organizations in this field. 
Group service has greatly helped to make possible the rapid 
growth that has occurred. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 


New York 





61 Broadway 




































Established 1884 


| Stocks 
ENNEDY & CO. - 


74 BROADWAY Business 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write for our Monthly Letter 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
‘we will gladly mail on request 
‘without obligation. 














C-7 on conditions. Stocks 
bought and sold on com- 
mission — cash or margin. 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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ment of National Union, a most impos- 
ing array of the whole gamut of im- 
portant or possible political parties, in- 
cluding six, count ’em, former Premiers 
of the French Republic. The way is by 
no means smooth, yet the new aggre- 
gation carries much more confidence 
than those before it. The general Poin- 
care policy, it seems, is to avoid action 
on either the British or American debt 
settlements, at least until a showdown 
has been reached on his proposals for 
a semblance of budget balancing by 
raising about 5,000,000,000 francs in new 
taxes. 


Why the Franc Declines 


Meanwhile, the Bank of France cir- 
culation has gone over 56,000,000,000 
francs, the highest on record, exchange 
value naturally has dropped to the low- 
est on record, and the French people, 
overlooking apparently the childish in- 
capabilities of their Parliament, begin 
to feel the pinch of depreciated cur- 
rency in their everyday purchases. And, 
so with perhaps characteristic naiveté 
they throw stones at American tourists, 
the paying guests of their shopkeepers. 

Germany—Foreign trade figures con- 
tinue to increase but the balance has 
more recently turned unfavorable, due 
to replenishing of depleted interior 
stocks of raw material. The unfavorable 
balance was slightly over 30,000,000 
marks. Wholesale commodity prices 
are lower, circulation of the Reichsbank 
is on the decline and gold holdings are 
up moderately. Although no judgment 
has been passed, the Allies “view with 
alarm” the growing ranks of German 
civilian soldiers who are allowed arms. 
About 3,000,000 members of the Reichs- 
banner, a Republican organization, have 
recently been armed, following shortly 
after similar equipment for about 2,- 
000,000 members of the United Father- 
land Societies, representing the monar- 
chistic element. The developments sug- 
gest civil strife, at least. 





Western Railroads 
Denied Rate 


Increase 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


 geteindal developments force the 
commentator on railway affairs to 
take note of conflicting tendencies af- 
fecting present and probably future 
railway earnings. 

The present and immediately prospec- 
tive business of the railways is good. 
They are continuing to operate econom- 
ically. Their net operating income in- 
creased in the first half of the year and 
undoubtedly will increase in the second 
half. 

The way the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been and still is reg- 
ulating rates, however, puts a strong 
curb on the optimism of the student of 
railway matters who desires to see the 
railways prosper. 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. V 
THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY OF CINCINNATI 
































Interior view of representative Cincinnati machine tool factory 
showing the varied apparatus utilized in this important industry. 


In the making of machine tools, those wonderful instruments of 
precision and power by which practically all machinery is built, Ohio 
takes first rank among the states. The motor car and the train in 
which you ride, the buildings in which you live and work, the sani- 
tary system which guards your health, the books you read, the food 
you eat—all are direct or indirect products of the great machine tool 
industry, centering in Cincinnati. Machines for boring, drilling, 
milling—pipe and screw machines—engine and turret lathes—pneu- 
matic hammers—planes, shapers, shears—these are a few of the 20 
types of appliances in which Ohio leads, among the 60 total varieties 
produced in the United States. Of an annual national output 
valued at close to $150,000,000, Ohio contributes more than 25%. 
Cincinnati machine tools are celebrated throughout the world for 
their reliable, accurate and efficient qualities. 


The manufacture of tool-making tools is a fundamental industry, 
touching the country’s economic life at all points. Furnishing essen- 
tial power, heat and light to these far-reaching enterprises emphasizes 
again the basic importance of the services performed, which provides 
the element of stability that is a feature of Columbia System. 
This is the fifth of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 


these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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IS THIS ANOTHER YEAR OF 
BIG RUBBER PROFITS? 


What Is the Outlook for U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, Fisk 
and Other Companies? 


How Are Crude Rubber Price Fluctuations Affecting 


Income? 


Are the Shares High or Low? 


You will find these questions answered 
in a series of special articles soon to 
appear in 


THE WALLSTREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 
42-44 New St., New York 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find $2.50 for a three months’ trial subscription, 
including special Rubber articles. 


Street No. 


Te ey” 




















A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month— 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 


as asa esenesesJUST FILL IN—CLIP—MAIL cme ome oe om om = oo 
FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send FORBES for |e year oe ($5) 


two years 


(Add Canadian or 
Foreign Postage) 
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It was largely due to urging by the 


- Commission that Congress in 1913 passed 


the law providing for valuation of rail- 
roads. The Commission formerly ac- 
cepted the principle so often enunci- 
ated by the Supreme Court that railway 
valuation should be based largely on the 
cost of reproduction of property. The 
Transportation Act directed it to so 
adjust rates as to enable the railways 
in such groups as the Commission might 
divide them into to earn a fair average 
annual return upon a fair valuation. 
For some years afterwards the rates 
fixed by the Commission failed to yield 
te any group what the Commission held 
to be fair. The Commission’s policy was 
not much criticized because it was a pe- 
riod of depression followed by general 
business readjustments. A large amount 
of capital was invested in the railways 
in the confidgnt expectation that after 
this period had passed rates would be 
so regulated as to produce a “fair re- 
turn.” 
Decision Disappointing 

Whether the Commission actually 
would try to do this was put to its 
most important test when the Western 
lines asked for a small general advance 
in rates. The results of that test are 
very disappointing. The Commission’s 
recent adverse decision in the Western 
rate case disregards every economic and 
legal principle upon which the LaFol- 
lette valuation law and the Transporta- 
tion Act are based. The Hoch-Smith 
resolution and agricultural discontent 
in the West seem almost entirely to 
have determined the decision. 

On any conceivable basis of valuation 
the Western lines and especially those 
in Western Trunk-line and Northwest- 
ern territory were entitled to an ad- 
vance in rates. The net operating in- 
come earned by them last year on the 
rates the Commission has refused to 
increase would yield a return of 534 
per cent. on a valuation of only about 
$7,000,000,000. The Commission’s own 
tentative valuation of these _ roads, 
brought down to date, is about $8,600,- 
000,000, their property investment ac- 
count exceeds $10,000,000,000; and a valu- 
ation in which cost of reproduction was 
considered would be still larger. 


Will Jeopardize Service 

The Commission in its regulation be- 
fore the war availed itself of every 
possible excuse for not advancing rates 
The result was that the percentage of 
return earned declined, that the invest- 
ment of new capital rapidly declined, 
and that the railways were unable, when 
traffic largely increased in 1916 and 
thereafter, to handle the country’s com- 
merce. The decision in the Western rate 
case shows that past experience, and 
the provision of the Transportation Act, 
which that experience caused to be 
adopted, are exerting unexpectedly lit- 
tle influence upon the Commission’s pol- 
icy. 

The business interests of the country 
within the last three years have learned 
the enormous value of good and ad- 
equate railroad service. If the Commis- 
sion is to persist in following the rate- 
making policy which has been given its 


Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 
of America’’—$2.50. 
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most striking illustration by the decision 
in the Western rate case it will soon 
jeopardize the ability of the railways 
to continue to furnish satisfactory ser- 
vice, 
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How to benefit by the Gxperience Resources -Growth of the 


Successful Investing 


Oxpest INvEsTMENT SERVICE 


Turn the Tides Into Cash 


You can earn investment profits—far above the ordi- 
nary—and at the same time, render real aid in keeping 
the growth of business steady, by following this plain 
time-proven plan: 

Buy securities at low tide when your money is needed 
to improve industry; then sell those securities at high 
tide when such sales help to check inflation. To deter- 
mine—by fundamental statistics—these periods of low 
tide and high tide is the 
work of Babson’s Reports. 04 
Thus clients are enabled 
to plan their investments 
accordingly, helping to 
stabilize business and 
reaping proportionate 
profits. 


Tested Every Day 
for Twenty Years 


Babson’sReports are based 
upon no mere theoretical 
experiment of a few weeks, 
months, or even years; but 
are a product of real ex- 
perience spanning nearly 
a quarter of a century. Moreover, coming from “The Larg- 
est Statistical Community in America,” Babson’s Reports 
stand alone in the extent of the resources behind them. 

Nor have Babson’s Reports been approached in their 
growth, the size of which is graphically shown below. 
Babson’s Reports are founded upon the Babsonchart (see 
illustration) which has stood the test of a generation of 
actual business and financial experience. 

The clientele of Babson’s Reports is unique. In this 
group are individuals and concerns of the highest national 
prominence. These subscribe not merely for investment 
facts, but for data with which to solve sales, purchas- 
ing and labor problems. The same forces affect 
commodity prices as affect stock prices. 

Even if already subscribing to an “economic” service, 
you need also a true statistical service,—one in which the 
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Prelimimary Study 
of American Business 
(Showing Besiness with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 





Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. 
show the trend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law of Action and Reaction. The other lines, as indicated, show 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 
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advices and recommendations are based on actual figures. 
More than twenty years ago we were founded as—a 
statistical organization. Statistics have remained the key- 
stone of our work. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 
Giving Opportunities for Real Profit 


Babson’s Reports are for conservative investors who fol- 
low the fundamental long-swing plan of profiting in stocks 
and who want to derive the maximum safe income from 
bonds. Such investors 
know there is nothing in 
get-rich-quick schemes. 
Babson’s Reports are sole- 
ly for this type of investor, 
for they give you clearly 
and unmistakably our 
views on when to buy or 
sell and what to buy or sell. 

Tho built squarely on 
statistics, Babson’sReports 
do not need a statistician 
to figure them out. In plain 
and simple words, for the 
investor who can spare 
only a brief time, they 
show how to make money 
in stocks and bonds,—and supporting this judgment are 
the experience, resources, and growth, of more than 
twenty years. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
Next Buying Period 


Every time that stocks are a purchase for the long swing 
many investors lose the opportunity, not from lack of in- 
telligence, buc lack of preparation. Moreover, the best of 
plans is ineffective unless you have prepared adequate 
funds. Hence we earnestly advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the next buying period to look into 
the subject at once. It is concisely but fully covered in the 
famous booklet “Should Business Men Buy Stocks,” which 
has run thru nineteen editions. Write for a copy, gratis. 
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Central Power 
& Light Company 


lst Mortgage 
5% Gold Bonds 


Due August 1, 1956 


Company is controlled, 
through Central and South 
West Utilities Company, by 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company. It supplies public 
utility service to 92 com- 
munities. 


Net earnings are equivalent 
to more than 3 times annual 
interest requirement on total 
funded debt. Total funded 
debt approximately 54.6% of 
the value of the property less 
depreciation. 


Price 96 and interest 


To Yield over 5.25% 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cleveland. 
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Colonel Peter O. Knight, of the law 
firm of Knight, Thompson & Turner, 
Tampa, Florida, discussing Florida condi- 
tions for Forbes: 


“Business in Florida in all lines is now 
from thirty to one hundred per cent. 
greater than at 





this time last 
year. Reliable 
state statistics 
show the state to 
be worth, in 
wealth alone, one 
billion dollars 
inore than at this 
tume last year; 








and all of our rec- 














NOW 


the time to take 


PROFITS? 


1. The averages are ap- 
proaching record high 
levels. 


Only stocks belonging 
to groups that are cur- 
rently strongest should 
be held or bought for 
higher prices. 


Our Market Digest 
supplies essential infor- 
mation regarding the 
relative strength and 
position of various 
market groups. 


Fill in the coupon for 
a@ complimentary copy 
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Nettingham Bidg. F, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free survey offered above. 
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ords indicate that this will be the great- 
est year in material development of any 
that Florida has had. It may interest 
you to know that at this time the bal- 
ance in the state treasury is in excess 
of $16,000,000. 

“Business conditions in Florida, ever 
since 1884, with the exception of a very 
few periods of extraordinarily short 
duration, have always been good. The 
state has so rapidly grown and devel- 
oped that today the banks in Tampa 
alone have forty times more desposits 
than all the banks of Florida had when 
I located in Tampa. 

“Unfortunately, last summer specula- 
tors from all over the United States 
rushed into Florida, took advantage of 
our situation, and, against the wishes 
and advice of the conservative element 
in Florida, created an unusual real es- 
tate boom. Happily, it has passed away, 
and Florida is now upon a normal basis.” 


B. & O. Outlook 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, in his remarks 
to the road’s stockholders: 


“Now that the physical condition of 
the company has been restored to the 
pre-war standard, and with the efficient 
cooperation we are receiving from em- 
ployees, it may be expected that main- 
tenance as well as transportation ex- 
penses will be gradually reduced and 
consume a lesser percentage of the dol- 
lar earned, assuming that the rate struc- 
ture is permitted to remain substantially 
where it is.” 


Robert L. Welsh, secretary and counsel 
of the American Petroleum Institute, dis- 
cussing the oil situation before the Michi- 
gan Oil Men’s Association: 


“The official figures for the period 
January 1 to July 1 show: (1) That 
the increase in stocks of gasoline at re- 
fineries was negligible, in sharp contrast 
to previous years. The increase up to 
June 1 was less than 4,000,000 barrels. 
(2) That in the six months period ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 barrels of light 
crude were drawn from storage, not in- 
cluding the fire loss in California. (3) 
That the crude oil and gasoline position 
of the industry were the soundest dur- 
ing the period than they had been for 
years. 
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“The consumption and exports of gas- 
oline of 900,000 barrels a day possibly 
included some forward buying on a 
rising market. With these figures in 
mind, is it not reasonable to expect that 
the domestic consumption and exports 
of gasoline, July to October inclusive, 
will equal, if not exceed, 900,000 barrels 
a day and that the course of the gasoline 
market will be determined primarily by 
the quantity of crude withdrawn from 


storage and manufactured into gaso- 
line?” 


Sugar Outlook Improved 


James H. Post, president of the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company, in a re- 
cent statement: 


“There has been a large demand from 
the trade and I expect it to continue. 
It must be remembered that stocks both 
here and abroad are rather small for 
this time of year. At the present time 
most refiners are making money. But 
we need: the prevailing margin of pro- 
fit, or better, to make up the losses in- 
curred in the early part of the year. 
With conditions as they are now I do 
not see why prices should not go to 
higher levels.” 


European Conditions 


Colonel William Boyce Thompson, prac- 
tical economist and world authority on 
copper, m a recent statement as he returned 
from Europe: 


“I am pleased with the European out- 
look generally and I do not think the 
Situation is as bad 





as some seem to 
think. The French 
individually are 
prosperous. There 
is a building boom 
going on, crops 
are good and the 
people are work- 
ing. With depre- 











ciated currency 
France is paying off a number of her 
internal obligations, which should put 
her in a better position. Her people 
are paying taxes indirectly this way. 

“The nations of Europe might be 
regarded as big corporations that have 
more or less gone into the hands of the 
receiver. They will have to be thoroughly 
reorganized and a new economic struc- 
ture built up and they will need new 
working capital before they can be 
returned to their boards of directors. 

“These nations will eventually get out 
of the receiver’s hands and be stronger 
for it, but they will have to readjust 
their wage scales and economic struc- 
tures. The standard of living since the 
war has improved in Europe and labor 
is receiving higher wages. It looks as 
if the world is on the eve of an in- 
dustrial boom. Our prosperity will lead 
to world prosperity when there has been 
a readjustment of economic structures 
and wages.” 
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Seasonal Quiet 
in Foreign Trade 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


N the whole, the world trade pic- 
ture at first glimpse seems to be 
depressing, but a careful analysis of de- 
tails shows that in large part the dif- 
ficulties are seasonal, with the few 
striking exceptions to be noted below. 
Our own export figures reveal a con- 
tinued growth of manufactured ship- 
ments and an increasing appreciation on 
the part of dealers in these lines of the 
necessity for careful scrutiny of over- 
seas conditions and anticipation where- 
ever possible of seasonal dips such as 
those now in evidence in the northern 
hemisphere, and a general and more 
careful analysis of fiscal factors in pros- 
pective markets so as to lay out far- 
sighted sales campaigns on more intel- 
ligent lines. 

Even though the total of our exports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 
shows about $110,000,000 less than last 
year, that difference is largely explained 
by declines in cotton and cereals; our 
manufactured exports—those lines in 
which definite, vigorous sales effort is 
necessary—increased by more than fif- 
teen per cent over last year, and there 
are still possibilities for further expan- 
sion even though the resume given be- 
low seems to indicate a lull in many im- 
portant trade centers. 


Periodical Dullness 

So far as current reports are con- 
cerned international business is less en- 
couraging at this time than it was a 
month ago. With surprising uniform- 
ity the leading markets throughout the 
world report “seasonal dullness,” “usual 
summer depression,” “mid-year lull,” etc. 

Of course, in some of the more im- 
portant territories the difficulties are far 
more serious and penetrative than pass- 
ing seasonal changes. Britain, for ex- 
ample, continues to struggle with the 
coal trade problem; the latest reports 
indicate even further declines in export 
shipments and a slight increase in un- 
employment. With her vital dependence 
upon foreign trade this is by no means 
reassuring, though there is still a de- 
termined and moderately encouraging 
drive in other important industries, a 
slight improvement in textiles, and the 
continued strength in financial matters 
generally. | 

France is in the midst of a titanic 
struggle which has profoundly affected 
all branches of finance, commerce and 
industry. The downward course of the 
franc has greatly stimulated export 
orders but this hectic and abnormal 
activity will, as was the case with Ger- 
many during a corresponding experi- 
ence, be undoubtedly checked as the 
supplies of essential imported raw ma- 
terials are exhausted. Anything like 
sagacious business planning even for 
the near future under existing circum- 
stances is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, 

Reports from central Europe are 
likewise depressing, in contrast with 
those from that section a month ago. 
Germany is showing a gradual growth 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of stock 
-of the leading companies in 10 
diversified industries, greater 
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/-by purchasing 100 shares of any 
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Ploughing Through All Resistance, the Market 
Approaches Previous High Level 


By J. G. Donley 






7. 


VERAGE prices have finally gotten 
above the level of resistance, of 
hesitation, which was pointed out here 
on July 15. Having ploughed through 
that level, the market rose some four 
points above it and again met with svf- 
ficient resistance to check the rise. 
There followed a reaction of two points, 
then a return to the high level; a sec- 
ondary reaction of three points, then a 
second return to the high level and be- 
yond, to a new high on this movement. 
The best opinion of the market, in 
conservative quarters where observers 
do not lose their heads when bullish en- 
thusiasm runs riot, still is that it repre- 
sents a secondary period of distribu- 
tion. This secondary upturn, developing 
after many good judges had concluded 
that the bull market of 1924-25 had 
reached a permanent culmination eariv 
in 1926, has been made possible by cheap 
money and much better business con- 
ditions than were generally looked for 
five or six months ago. 

It was said here on July 15: “Look- 
ing at the market from this point of 
view, it may be expected that, shculd 
prices get above their present level of 
hesitation, a broad movement may de- 
velop which would carry the general 
average back to the high levels of last 
February.” Already, allowing for a 
change in the averages which was made 
last March, the 50-stock average in the 
chart above has returned to within about 
three points of the February high. 

It is also possible that the current for- 
ward movement may carry stocks above 
the average of the February high; but 
even such a movement would not mean 
the beginning of another major upward 
swing. Had there not been heavy dis- 
tribution over the period from Novem- 
ber to February, 1925-26, stocks would 
not have suffered the severe decline— 
amounting to thirty points in the 50- 
stock average—that occurred in March 
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and April. Such a reaction usually 
marks the end of a long bull move- 
ment, and it retains its significance 
even though prices may recover to or 
slightly above the previous top. For 
instance, stocks reached a high point 
in October, 1922, and after a sharp re- 
action in the latter part of October, 
running through November and early 
December, a slow recovery set in which 
was speeded up in February and re- 
sulted in a return to the high level of 
the previous October. Thereafter the 
market turned downward, and it went 
distinctly below the previous bottom. 

Whether or not a similar course will 
be followed after the present upturn 
has spent its force no one can say with 
much assurance, for each new market is 
a new problem and Wall Street has a 
way of seemingly defying precedent. 

But, for the purposes of the day-to- 
day speculator, the final decision on such 
a question is not of much moment. 
There have been moves of sufficient 
breadth to enable such operators to 
make much money, if they went with 
the market without much regard’ for 
what the more distant future held. 
Probably, among the independent steels 
which have lagged behind their leader 
and among some of the motor stocks 
which have also failed to keep pace with 
their leader, there are other stocks 
which will turn out to be worth buy- 
ing for a speculative turn. 

Although the great volume of trad- 
ing has been in General Motors, which 
is up eighty points from its recent low, 
and steel common, which is up thirty 
points from the bottom of its decline, 
and many large brokerage houses re- 
port that the public is not yet in the 
market, it seems hardly probable that 
the rank and file of speculators will be 
able much longer to resist the strong 
attraction of the prodigious churning 
of these leaders. 
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Thou. 
Shares 
Out 
201 
2,178 
260 
150 
2,474 
600 


500 
610 
903 
450 
9,216 
611 
400 
3,000 
2,000 
594 
2,324 
676 
200 
1,520 
1,802 
770 
508 
252 
600 


490 
1,798 
332 
1,123 
930 
1,158 
335 
4,391 
2,712 
500 
342 
1,500 
3,600 
477 
2,530 
550 
500 
1,000 
235 
425 
1,680 
1,935 
1,331 
1,613 
405 
1,125 
370 
4,500 
100 
730 
200 
7,211 
5,162 
325 
602 
651 
2,495 
125 
400 
1,330 
1,211 
350 
579 
646 
1,000 
1,673 
500 
4,366 
3,679 


Book- 
Value 


$71 
73 
162 
126 
38 
134 
92 
155 
45 
141 
118 
11 


44 
13 


(a) Partly extra. 


eit .(q) Before charges for depletion. 
“7o in com. stk. 
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Earns. 


(c) 


16.33 
3.00 
1.14 
5.344 
3.17 


Earns. 
m=months 


$6.56, 6 m 
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1.43, 6 m 


Year ended Februar 


June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 


1926 


Gj) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Air Reduction......... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 

Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Beet Sugar..... 
Me a hagses 5a 
Car & Fdry.... 
Locomotive..... 
Smelt. & Refin.. 
Steel Fdrys..... 
Sugar Refin.... 
Tel. & Tel..... 
W. W. & Elec... 


eeeee 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... 
Atch.. Top &°S. Fe:... 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 
Baldwin Loco. ...04.0...% 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 
Bethiehem Steel....... 
Brook-Manhat. Trans. 
Brook. Union Gas..... 
Brown ‘Shoe........... 
Burroughs Add Mach. 
California Packing..... 
California Pete........ 
Central Leather pfd.... 
Cerro de Pasco........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul pfd. 
Childs Company....... 
Chile Copper ....5....: 
Cheveler (Corpsisi0 .+ 
eo a 
Col,. Fuel @ Ison...... 
Col. Gas & Elec....... 
Gon. Gas GE ia. %...... 
Continental Can....... 
Corn Prods. Refin..... 
Cencibley Steel ........ 
Cuba Cane Sugar...... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar... 
Davison Chemical...... 
Del. & Hudson........ 
Del. Lack. & West..... 
Dodge Bros, “A”....... 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 
Elec. Power & Light.. 
Endicott Johnson...... 
SS = eee 
Famous Players ....... 
Fleischmann Co....... 
Foundation Co.......:. 
Freeport Texas 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors ....... 
Gen. Ry. Signal...... : 
Goodrich, B. F........ 
Goodyear Tire pfd..... 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Gulf States Steel...... 
Hudson & Manhat..... 
Hudson Motor ......... 
Illinois Central......:. 
Interioce. Ho. 0k «50454 2 
Int. Bus Machines..... 
Int. Combust. Eng..... 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Nickel 
oS Se a eee 


Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S 


ee eee 


28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


Div. 
Rate 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
117- 30; ’21-’25 
117- 34; ’20-’25 
97- 8; °15-’25 
108- 24; °15-’25 
296- 22; ’15-’25 
116- 20; 715-25 
145- 9; 715-25 
138- 25; °15-’25 
50- 18; ’19-’25 
148- 36; 715-25 
144- 91; °15-’25 
76- 25; '24-’25 
170- 16; 715-25 
105- 28; °16-’25 
27- 19; °19-’25 
141- 10; ’16-’25 
137- 75; 710-25 
268- 77; ’20-’25 
156- 27; °15-’25 
96- 28; 715-’25 
156- 37; 717-’25 
» "23-25 
¢ 715.25 
; 714-25 
; °24-’25 
s As- 2D 
o\ SES 
; 715-’25 
» “li-'2 
; °15-'25 
; 715-’25 
; °24-'25 
; 715-’25 
253- 8; ’21-’25 
; 719-’25 
; °15-’25 
86- 17; ’20-’25 
; °15-’25 
127- 34; °14-’25 
44- 12; ’20-’25 
278- 48; °16-’25 
76- 6; 716-25 
60- 11; ’20-’25 
ie 81- 20; ’20-’25 
9 156- 83; 715-’25 
6 150- 93; ’21-’25 
ae 49- 22; °19-’25 
10 271-105; ’22-’25 
a 40- 17; °19-’25 
5 150- 47; 719-25 

- 7; °15-'25 
719-25 
°23-’25 
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) 123- 40; 
Z 172- 32; 
8 184- 59; ’23-’25 
: 64- 7; 719-25 
160- 14; 710-’25 
337-109; °15-’25 

150- 56; ’24-’25 

81- 68; °19-’25 

88- 17; ’20-’25 

115- 35; ’23-’25 

128- 51; °15-’25 

193- 25; ’16-’25 

50 38- 4; ’22-’25 
140- 20; ’23-’25 

126- 81;°715-’25 

: '22-'25 
176- 24; ’20-’25 
- 92225 
; 718-25 
+ "6-28 
> °17-'25 
64- 15; °15-’25 

.20 885-110; ’20-’25 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
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(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Prices 1926 
High Low 
12354-107%4 
1433-106 
9414- 78% 
383%4- 21 
6214- 38% 
114%- 91% 
119%- 90% 
14434-10954 
467%- 40 
8234- 65% 
15034-13954 
74 - 43% 
42%- 19 
51 - 41% 
25%4- 13% 
54%- 37% 
14034-122 
26214-181% 
136%4- 92% 
99IZ- 831% 
50%4- 37% 
69%4- 541% 
911%4- 68 
4854- 29% 
105 - 77% 
17934-121% 
3814- 30% 
6834- 43% 
70%- 57% 
144%-112 
22%- 141% 
663%%- 45% 


-193% 
3414- 1534 
7254- 65% 
40 - 22% 


 127%4-103% 


56%4- 32% 
17934- 85 
3414- 195% 
7434- 50 
9034- 79 


40 - 35 

123%4- 495% 
1247%-113%4 
52%4- 24%4 
50%- 381% 
64%4- 33% 
134%4-112% 
46%4- 32% 
633%- 441% 
5874- 4934 
82 - 4234 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Pres. Yield 
Prices % 
3.3 


“SI 

So 
er WU, DA, DANAUNAW, NY 
OO ee ON Oe DAPHWWHOW: NO 


(g) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 


(v) Plus 
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Protection 


and Profits 


HE same sound 

advice which as- 
sists investors to 
safely invest their 
funds, frequently re- 
sults in substantial 
additions to capital 
through timely pur- 
chases and assurance 
of an adequate and 
uninterrupted in- 
come. 


Our booklet, “‘Con- 
structive Investing,” 
will assist you to 
formulate a sound 
investment policy. A 
copy will be mailed 
to you upon request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Lonvon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
—— 

















Tobey E Kirk 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 





Daily or Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 





25 Broad St., New York 














Telephone Hanover 8030-8045, Incl. 
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Machine-Made Market 


eid large Stock Exchange houses 
that ordinarily find their business 
sharply increasing whenever total sales 
get above the two million mark have 
recently reported that they have not 
felt the latest sensational expansion in 
operations; their daily business is only 
up to their usual mid-Summer expecta- 
tions. What’s the answer? As a large 
part of Wall Street sees it, it is that a 
small but powerful clique of speculators 
has been monopolizing the dealings, and 
that the public is not in the market to 
any great extent. Of course, if it is 
possible to keep up the pyrotechnics, the 
public may be drawn in, just as the 
moth is drawn by the bright lights. 
Meanwhile, the great volume of trad- 
ing is being done principally in only a 
handful of stocks, with General Motors, 
Steel common, and American Can the 
big leaders. And the brokerage houses 
that are headquarters for pools working 
in these stocks are getting the gravy. 
It might also be said that, aside from 
the big plunger and his coterie of rich 
friends, Wall Street has made only 
meager profits on the latest upturn. 


Creating Volume 


With only a few speculators doing 
the bulk of the trading, it may be dif- 
ficult to understand how such a big 
volume of transactions is recorded al- 
most daily, General Motors on one day 
running close to 400,000 shares. This is 
how the big plunger has sometimes cre- 
ated volume, and probably he is using 
the same method now: If he is work- 
ing in General Motors, he will give his 
brokers discretionary orders to “buy or 
sell,” say, 20,000 shares. Let’s see how 
that works out with one broker. With 
such an order he cannot, at any time, 
be long or short of more than 20,000 
shares for the big plunger; but he will 
try to trade as much as he can—for the 
sake of commissions. He may sell 20,000 
shares in the morning, going short of 
the stock; then he has a buying power 
of 40,000 shares, without exceeding his 
discretionary order. About 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon he may do a bit of whirl- 
wind purchasing and when his buying 
is completed, say, about 2 o'clock, he 
will be long of 20,000 shares. If the 
market is buoyant he may be able to 
dispose of the 20,000 long stock on a 
rising market before the close. He has 
created a volume of 80,000 shares; he 
has helped to mark up the price of the 
stock; and he has not changed his cli- 
ent’s position in the market by even one 
share. 


Timken Moves Up 


Attention was directed to Timken 
Roller Bearing here when it -was first 
announced that the company had per- 
fected a roller bearing for railroad cars 
and that this new department would 
mean a big increase in its business. The 





big boom in the motor industry has 
this year resulted in very good earnings, 
which, along with prospects of higher 
dividends, are directly responsible for 
renewed activity at new high prices in 
the stock. Probably before this reaches 
the reader steps will have been taken to 
put Timken on a $5 dividend basis, 
either as a straight thing, or with a 
straight dividend of $4 with $1 extra. 
For the longer outlook, buyers of the 
stock are more interested in the pos- 
sibilities of the railroad business which 
looms up as something quite impressive 
to those who understand what roller 
bearings in place of the old-style fric- 
tion bearings will save the railroads in 
motive power. Last May it was an- 
nounced that the company would spend 
$1,500,000 on new plants. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Earnings of $7.58 for Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube common in the first half 
of this year make the stock look at- 
tractive around its present level—88 to 
90. As a # stock, Youngstown is now 
earnings its dividend better than 3% 
times over, and is apparently in line for 
a larger distribution—for in the past it 
has been fairly liberal with stockholders. 


Bethlehem Steel 


It is understood that some very good 
buying has been taking place in Bethle- 
hem Steel, based on earnings results and 
outlook. For the first six months of 
1926, $4.36 per share was earned on the 
common, against $2.97 in the first half 
of 1925. In the first quarter of 1926, 
$2.04 per share was earned. Earnings 
for the second quarter were actually 
much larger, but the premium paid on 
the redemption of $11,000,000 7 per cent. 
marine equipment certificates and the 
discount and expenses on an issue of 
$10,000,000 gold notes were charged 
against second quarter earnings. But, 
even so, Bethlehem Steel common, 
earning at the rate of nearly $9 a share 
annually, must be considered as quite de- 
sirable around its present price—46 to 
47. As a matter of fact, Bethlehem’s 
earnings are strongly on the upgrade, 
and rather an important factor is the 
lower cost of doing business under the 
present condition of consumers buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. Hand-to- 
mouth buying relieves the manufac- 
turer of carrying large stocks of fin- 
ished steel and it also cuts down work- 
ing capital requirements. And, perhaps 
more important from the cost point of 
view, it permits of a steady pace of 
operations which is a much more eco- 
nomical scheme of manufacturing than 
the old peaks-and-valleys method. The 
Bethlehem management is said to be 
keenly alive to the possible benefits of 
hand-to-mouth buying and is making 
the most of it in a way that is bound 
to show up more and more in earnings 
statements. 
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FINANCE COMPANIES 


The Federal Reserve 
Board states that Fi- 
nance Companies sup- 
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About Important People 











ENRY P. DAVISON, son of the 
late H. P. Davison of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, was elected a trustee 
of the New York Trust Company to 
take the place of 





his brother, F. 
Trubee Davison, 
who has resigned 
to assume duties in 
Washington as 
Assistant Secretary 
of War in charge 
of aviation. 
Hareoid F. 











Green, vice-presi- 


























dent of the Guaranty Company of New 
York, has been appointed a member of 
the executive committee of that com- 
pany. — 


FN aey WOLSSOHN, of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Society, was 
elected a member of the advisory board 
of the Harriman National Bank of New 
York. 

Mason B. Starring has resigned as 
president of the Market Street Railway 
Company in deference to the Byllesby 
management. Halford Erickson has 
been elected general counsel for the 
company and William Abbott secretary. 
Both are members of the board and 
both have been named vice-presidents. 





Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 








Archibald Roosevelt, son of the late 
president, is to be admitted to partner- 
ship in the investment firm of Roose- 
velt & Son, founded by his great grand- 
father. Mr. Roosevelt has been associ- 
ated with the firm for two years. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company an- 
nounce that William W. Lewis, adver- 
tising manager of the company, has 
been promoted to the newly created 
position of assistant 
general sales man- 
ager and director 
of advertising. An- 
nouncement is also 
made of the pro- 
motion of Jay W. 
Dunivan, manager 
of distribution, to 
assistant general 
sales manager in 
charge of distribution. 

Jasper W. Cornaire has been elected 
chairman of the Industrial Surety Com- 
mission, authorized by the State Legis- 
lature of New York to investigate in- 
dustry in the state. 

The directorate of the newly-formed 
Silesian-American Corporation which 
has recently been announced by the 
W. A. Harriman Company and the 
Anaconda Copper Company will include 
John D. Ryan, W. Averell Harriman, 
Cornelius F. Kelly, George H. Walker, 
and three members to be appointed by 
the George von Giesche heirs of Ger- 
many. 

The officers resulting from the re- 
cent merger of the Central Steel Com- 
pany of Massillon, Ohio, and the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation of Canton are: 
F. J. Griffiths, chairman of the board; 
C. E. Stuart, president and treasurer; 
B. F. Fairless, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; J. H. Schlendorf, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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Chic. Pneum. Tool 
Vanadium Steel 
Cuyamel Fruit 
Cent. Leather pfd. 
Mercantile Mar. pfd. 
Davison Chemical 
Ward Baking “B”’ 
Kelly Springfield 


If you own any of these 
stocks, you ought to see 
the latest issue of our 
bulletins. 


IMCNEELS| 
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Protecting Stock Market Funds 


By R. W. Schabacker 


a sample list of which is herewith pre- 
sented. 


The advantages of this method for 


T is not the intention of the writer 
I in this article to forecast the move- 

ment of stock or bond prices in 
the remainder of this year or in 1927. 
There is no quarrel with those who feel 
that security prices will continue to 
make new top prices on the crest of 
an unprecedented period of peace-time 
prosperity. 

The writer does, however, take cog- 
nizance of the unquestioned fact that 
not only many market analysts but 
individual investors are of the opinion 
that prices have seen their best levels 
for the year and that the safest and 
most conservative procedure is to get 
out of the market with whatever profits 
may happily have accumulated and 
wait for more favorable buying oppor- 
tunities in later months. 

The chief problem of the investor who 
feels the force of these arguments is 
what to invest his proceeds in when 
he realizes on present holdings of se- 
curities. The bond market has already 
eased off from its high levels of earlier 
in the year and long term bonds, even 
the better grades, may be expected to 
decline still further if business recedes 
very far or interest rates firm up very 
much. 


Where to Put Idle Funds 


The only other safe mediums for 
short-term investment are found in the 
open money market or in the savings 
bank. But the average interest on sav- 
ings bank deposits is not much over 
4 per cent. and that is the best that can 
be realized on commercial paper and 
other money market mediums. The 
usual run of real estate mortgages are 
ruled out because in -general they are 
a bit too speculative, and because of 
the absence of an open or listed market 
which makes them difficult to realize 
upon when desired. 

The answer to the problem of invest- 
ing stock market funds, or any tem- 
porarily idle capital, while waiting for 
more advantageous buying conditions, 
is found in short-term bonds and notes. 


keeping capital intact have been set 
forth in previous articles. Briefly, a 
short-term bond is almost certain of 
being redeemed within a few years and 
at a certain stated price. The market 
value of such a bond will not go below 
that stated price although it will tend 
to approach it as the time for redemp- 
tion draws nearer. 

This gradual movement of a short- 


verse liens and guaranteed by the parent 
system. The bonds come only in $1,000 
denominations and give a low interest 
return, but they constitute one of the 
safest short-term securities it is pos- 
sible to buy. The bonds are payable at 
par on September 1, 1928. 

Cuban American Sugar Company is 
likely to report the smallest net profit 
for the fiscal year to end September 
30, 1926, since the deficit year of 1921, 
and it is even possible that this year 
will again show a moderate deficit. 








Company Rate 
Lake Share & M.S. R. R... 4 


Cuban Amer. Sugar ........ 8 
Re ae i 5 
Aluminum Co. of Am. ...... 7 
PEM OIG isisioia sos ssa. chao 5% 
el es Se a Ye eee 8 
Indust. Bk. of Japan ........... 6 
Missouri Pacific R. R. ...... 5 


+ Partly Estimated. 








An Attractive Group of Short Term Bonds 


Maturity Safety* Price Maturity Listing 


* Times Interest was Earned in 1925. 


Mkt. Yield to 


1928 ba 99 45 N.Y.S.E. 
1931 a i | 108 62 NTS. 
1928 5.4 97 6.3 N.Y.Curb 
1933 17.0+ 106 5.9 N.Y.Curb 
1932 16.0 102 5.0 N.Y.S.E. 
1930 2.8 103 6. None 
1927 — 100 60°. N.Y.S.E. 
27: . 15 100 5.0 .N.Y.Curb 














term bond’s market value to its redemp- 
tion figure by maturity, is responsible 
for the difference in “yield to maturity” 
from the actual current “income” rate. 
In the table here presented, the yields 
to maturity are given, assuming that 
the purchaser will hold his bond to that 
date. 

If the bond is currently selling below 
its maturity price, then the yield to ma- 
turity is higher than the straight in- 
come rate, and vice versa. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway is one of the most important 
and most prosperous links in the New 
York Central railroad system. Its de- 
benture 4’s are outstanding in amount 
of $50,000,000, are well secured by di- 
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BANK BALANCE 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 

INVESTMENT BONDS 
OMMON STOCKS 

SHORT TERM BONDS 


PREFERRED 
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TOCKS 





APPROXIMATE YIELDS OBTAINABLE 
8% VARIOUS INVESTMENT MEDIUMS 


1 2 3 


4 5 67% 











However, the company is one of the 
largest and strongest of the Cuban pro- 
ducers, has a surplus of nearly $30,000, - 
000, and there is no current basis for 
any fear regarding payment of fixed 
charges on the $8,800,000 of first mort- 
gage collateral gold 8’s of March 15, 
1931, which are the company’s sole 
funded debt. The bonds are well secured 
and available in $500 denominations. 


Better Than 6 Per Cent. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has a total bonded indebtedness of over 
$50,000,000 of which $15,000,000 are 
composed by the 3-year 5 per cent gold 
notes, due December 15, 1928. The is- 
sue is available in denominations of $50U 
and is a direct obligation of the com- 
pany. Last year was the best reported 
since the war and while 1926 profits will 
probably show a decline they should 
still be quite satisfactory. 

Aluminum Company of America has 
a practical monopoly not only on this 
product but on supplies of raw material 
and is an exceedingly strong and pros- 
perous aggregation. Beside its position 
in the aluminum business the company 
has also entered the electric utility field 
and currently controls very valuable 
water power rights. 

The company’s only funded debt con- 
sists of the $17,000,000 of 12-year deben- 
ture gold 7 per cent bonds which are 
due October 1, 1933. They are available 
only in denomination of $1,000 and are 
redeemable at 105, though it appears 
quite probable that they will be allowed 
to run to maturity at 100. No earning 
statements have ever been published but 
it was officially stated last year that net 
earnings for the first 9 months of 1925, 
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after all charges, were well over $13,- 
000,000, compared with the bond in- 
terest demands of only a little over $1,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company is 
one ot the strongesc ana most impor- 
tant of the Standard of New Jersey sub- 
sidiaries with net income last year of 
over $22,000,000 or more double that 
of the previous year. There is a surplus 
of well over $50,000,000 exclusive of a 
large hidden value indicated by plow- 
ing in of earnings. 


A Strong Standard Oil 


The only funded debt is the $25,000,- 
000 of 10-year gold debenture 5% per- 
cent bonds which are due July 15, 1932 
and are issued in denominations of as 
low as $100. The bonds are not secured 
by mortgage but are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company and are redeemable 
at 102%4 or approximately the current 
selling price of the bonds in the open 
market. 

Pacific Power & Light Company is 
a subsidiary of American Power & 
Light and has a good record of stable 
and increasing earnings in its territory 
throughout Washington and Oregon. 
There are only about $1,250,000 of the 
frst lien and general gold 8’s of Au- 
gust 1, 1930, outstanding and they are 
well secured by pledge of prior bonds 
and a mortgage. The issue comes in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500. The 
company is perhaps not so strong as 
most of the others herewith listed, nor 
is the margin of safety so acceptable, 
but the somewhat greater degree of 
speculation is largely compensated by 
the relatively high yield obtainable to 
maturity. 


Japanese Issue 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is an 
institution sponsored by the Imperial 
Japanese Government and_ operated 
somewhat along the same lines as our 
domestic land banks. No earning state- 
ments are issued and the bonds are 
therefore in a speculative position, but 
it is understood that the institution is 
very strong financially and earning its 
fixed charges with a wide margin. The 
issue is well secured and both principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the Jap- 
anese Government. 

Out of a total of over $33,000,000 of 
collateral trust bonds issued by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, $12,- 
000,000 are represented by the 5 per- 
cent secured gold notes of July 1, 1927. 
Since they are due in less than a year 
the issue sells practically at parity and 
will continue at these levels until re- 
demption, yielding meanwhile a flat 
rate of 5 per cent. The road, of course, 
is a dependable and strong one, and 
the bonds are secured by ample deposit 
of the company’s first and refunding 
6’s of 1949, 


New Chile Bond Offering 


A new bond on one of the stronger 
South American states is the issue of 
$20,000,000 on the Mortgage Bank of 
Chile. The issue has a coupon rate of 
6% per cent., but is offered at slightly 
below par to yield 68 per cent. The 
bonds are endorsed by the Republic of 
Chile and mature June 30, 1961. 




















Your Money 
an 


Work Harder 


and 
Earn More 


Your money will work harder 
and earn more for you when 
you invest it in Cities Service 
Company Common stock. 
When you buy it at its present 
price, this seasoned, 15-year- 
old security pays you a net 
yield of about 9% in cash and 


stock dividends. 


Clip and mail the coupon 
for further information. 


Henr herty 
& 


GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me full information about Cities Service Common stock. 
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How to Safely | 
Increase Your | 
Income 


Put extra dollars into your 
pocket—build a competence 
more quickly, and still with 
safety—through: 


PRorir OunRING Bonbs 
The 20th Century Investment 


The Most Profitable Safe Bond 
in America! The only bonds 
which pay out profits regu- 
larly, yet grow stronger and 
stronger. 


15,000 people own them. Many 
increase their holdings each 
year. Acquire these Profit 
Sharing Bonds yourself for 
their long and enviable record 
and increasing desirability. 
Buy NOW. 7% Bond Interest 
will be yours, and in addition a 
share of the profits—starting 
with this year’s—the largest 
ever earned by the issuing com- 


pany. 
Send the Coupon Today 


wal Send me Circular B-291 


Clarence Hodson = [ 


eum ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 












































Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 











What’s Wrong With—— 
Oil Stocks ? 


A month ago, in spite of widespread 
bullishness at the time, our clients were 
advised against loading up with oil stocks. 
Now, though the general market is up, 
oils are down more than 3 points. 

What next? Are technical and basic 
conditions now right for a broad ad- 
vance? Or will the oils go on down? 

Another impartial analysis, up-to-date, 
with specific recommendations, is included 
in our market forecast this week. Few 


extra copies available free. Simply 
address— 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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Seasonal Quiet in Foreign 
-. Trade 


(Continued from page 55) 


of exports, with iron and steel ship- 
ments more than double those of the 
same time last year. Nevertheless, as a 
whole, industrial conditions are still de- 
cidedly sub-normal; for example, the 
yields of industrial stocks are still about 
fifty per cent below prewar. 

Austria likewise reports less satisfac- 
tory conditions than a month ago, with 
the textile and iron and steel industries 
still inactive. Czechoslovakia is simil- 
arly dull for the moment, but no further 
decline is anticipated in local business 
circles. Italy continues to feel the effect 
of the weakening of the lira and further 
increases in the wholesale price indexes 
have been somewhat disconcerting to 
business. The latest unemployment 
figures indicate a further decline in 
industrial activity although this is to be 
expected at this time of year. Scandi- 
navia, like most of the rest of Europe, 
continues to have difficulties, with in- 
creased unemployment and financial dif- 
ficulties in various sections. 


Near East Trade Improved 


The Near East, on the whole, is more 
promising than the rest of the Old 
World. There has been a steady in- 
crease of exports from Greece. Egypt 
reports unusually favorable crop con- 
ditions with expectations of consequent 
stimulation to business. The signing of 
various international agreements by 
Turkey has given an element of stability 
to her foreign business. 

Latin America reports on the whole a 
continued depression except for the im- 
portant markets of the south temperate 
zone. The Argentine shows favorable 
prospects for the next crop “tending to 
increase optimism in business circles,” 
the only unfavorable angle being a 
slowing down of packing house opera- 
tions because of declining European ex- 
changes. Slight improvements are like- 
wise reported from Uruguay and Chile, 
though conditions are still “not entire- 
ly satisfactory.” In Peru stocks of mer- 
chandise are still very large and col- 
lections only slightly improved and ww 
general there has been no marked re- 
covery. 


Bananas Going Down 


Throughout middle America—Central 
America and the West Indies— latest 
reports are uniformly along the line of 
seasonal quietness, excessive rains, and 
other indications of the usual summer 
slump, accentuated in the case of Cuba 
and some of the adjoining islands by 
the continued sugar depression and in 
the banana territories of Central Ameri- 
ca, Jamaica, and northern Colombia by 
the fall in the banana price. Mexico has 
slowed down somewhat after a tem- 
porary spurt and business seems to be 
in a lull largely because of political 
uncertainties, 

So far as present conditions may be 
taken as a guide, India, Australasia, 
temperate South America, and certain 
near Eastern territories seem to offer 
the more interesting prospects at the 
time being. 
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Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and prineipal points throughout South 

















| Have You Read 
This Book? 


HOW 

TO GET 
THE JOB 
YOU WANT 


By 
WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


President, W. L. Fletcher, Inc. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employ- 
ment manager for many 
corporations, knows. the 
problems of the employer; 
and of the man seeking an 
executive position. 


Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 


B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING CO. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ODERN conveniences cost some- 

thing and release a person’s time 
for more frippery which also costs some- 
thing. Severe judges of this age frown 
at the drift from work to play, at the 
leisure and luxury coming to multi- 
tudes who had no share in the devising 
of new things and methods and have no 
understanding for them beyond mak- 
ing use of them. But the rational op- 
timist points out that the best way for 
each person to utilize the time he is 
now enabled to save will not be re- 
vealed to him till he has enjoyed the 
time-saving in the easiest fashion for 
a while and has found out in practice 
what it amounts to. So long as the con- 
veniences save him time only in drib- 
lets, and irregularly, he naturally turns 
toward more frippery, or loafing, or 
worse, as the faultfinders charge. And 
in the case of household conveniences 
“he” is usually a woman. 

The moral seems to be that it is best 
to. provide for one’s conveniences on 
the largest possible scale. Then the time- 
saving will amount to regular leisure 
hours that may be utilized with plan 
and purpose. 

Probably the General Electric Com- 
pany has these effects in mind, aside 
from its own business interests and 
those of the public utilities, when it 
calls attention to the great advantage 
in having every house thoroughly wired 
for the use of all electric conveniences. 
That is a fundamental requirement for 
enabling the householder to realize a 
maximum of time-saving at minimum 
cost. Wiring a house piecemeal, as 
each new appliance is taken up, costs 
much more and delays the improvements. 


Progress too Slow 


They speak of their “wiring system 
for lifetime service” and explain it in 
a new book distributed from the mer- 
chandising department of the very large 
G. E. plant at Bridgeport, Conn., which 
is largely given over to the production 
and marketing of those electric com- 
modities—from wiring, outlets, and 
tumbler switches to _ refrigerators— 
which promote comfort and conveni- 
ence in American homes. 

These large electric companies are be- 
coming such public institutions that per- 
haps it will soon be proper to comment 
upon their business moves with praise 





or blame, as if they were owned by the 
public. May it be suggested, for ex- 
ample, that they do not seem to move 
nearly fast enough in providing the 
mechanical means for facilitating much 


better lighting and a broader under- . 


standing of what it should be. In this 
big field they seem to be catering over- 
much to the conservatism of the light- 
ing fixture industry, and this industry 
again charges the slowness to the sup- 
posed conservatism of the general pub- 
lic. Big demonstrations of the great 
improvements in both daylight and arti- 
ficial lighting which are now practicable, 
if temporary trade profits are disregard- 
ed, would seem to be in order. And 
there is the push-button—a very small 
thing which is due to disappear but is 
still universal. The principle of the 
tumbler switch is far superior and could 
be applied to push-button service. 
Triple Fare by Air 

Mitten Management, Inc., which op- 
erates the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, has added airplane service 
between Philadelphia and Washington, 
at $15 a person and 10 cents a letter. 
The tlying time for the 125 miles is 
1%4 hours. Busses take passengers, free, 
from and to landing fields. The air- 
planes are like that flown over the North 
Pole by Lieutenant-Commander Byrd, 
being propelled by three Wright “Whirl- 
wind” engines, each of 200 horsepower. 
Mitten Management, Inc., has in other 
ways extended its activities during the 
past two years. It operates the Phil- 
adelphia subway system, elevated sys- 
tem, surface cars, and city motor busses; 
also inter-city bus lines with Washing- 
ton, Atlantic City, New York, and Ni- 
agara Falls, and it conducts bus tours 
to places of historical interest. The 
Yellow Cab Company of Philadelphia, 
operating 1,100 cabs, was taken over 
by it, and it operates a parking scheme 
in connection with its elevated lines. 
Commuters by automobile park their 
cars at the ends of these lines for 25 
cents a day, including rides to and from 
their places of business on the “L.” Re- 
cently the Mitten Management has also 
opened a bank, the Mitten Men and 
Management Bank and Trust Company, 
which is designed to advance the Mit- 
ten plans for close co-operation between 
men and management. 
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are growing three times as 
fast as those of any other large 
metropolis ... the rapid de- 
velopment of the area sur- 
rounding Chicago and served 
by this Company is largely 
responsible for the increased 
earnings of the Company and 
the attractiveness ofits issues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and oo Gas or Electricity 




















Mitten management picked this type of airplane for public utility service. 


Selling Bonds 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Bonds Than Others? 


1) rernen  y differ in their Knowledge 


investment Hence some can my 
more intelli — and gain the investor’s 
confidence than others. 







(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to ca 
italize their knowledge so as to forcefully 
present their issues. ence some can cless 
much better than others. 


More Sales 


The Babson System of Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a way 
which means— Sales. 


Our free Booklet “Security Salesmanship 
—the Profession” not only outlines this 
Training but will interest you in other ee 


as well. Send for this Booklet ‘C133 today. 


Babson Institute ®>senP= 
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Analyze Your First 
Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 


HIS BOOKLET 

has been prepared 
to illustrate the require- 
ments of The Milton 
Strauss Corporation’s 
bond offerings. 


It will serve you as a 
guide in the intelligent 
selection of your future 
First Mortgage Bond 
Investments. 


It shows how safety can 
be measured in terms of 
a generous margin of 
security and in the ratio 
of earnings to the plan 
of amortization. 


Mail the coupon today! 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
scesesasessess COUPON aesssssncssene 


Please send me without obligation 
your booklet “Before You Invest.” 





























Babson’s 
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and Investors 
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Tue BaBSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Basson Park, Mass. 

















How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read 
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Amalgamated Leather Companies— 
John Blatz, president, was quoted as 
stating that company is considering 
plans for liquidating accumulated divi- 
dends on the preferred, which will 
amount to $42 a share at the end of 
1926. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 450 box cars from 
Georgia & Florida Railroad. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Mining and smelting property operated 
by the Compania Minera Asarco in the 
State of Durango, Mexico, will be closed 
Oct. 15. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Receivership, in effect since May, 1925, 
is expected to be terminated this month. 
Dismissal of ancillary receivers in vari- 
ous states is going on preparatory to 
final action of the federal Court in New 
York. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Sold broadcasting station WEAF to 
the Radio Corp. of America, which op- 
erates station WJZ. The A. T. & T. 
will retire from the broadcasting 
business. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—An- 
nounced formation of Silesian-American 
Corp., under the laws of Delaware, to 
operate the Silesian zinc mining hold- 
ings taken over from the George von 
Giesche Heirs Mining Co. by an 
American group. Anaconda will own a 
majority stock interest in the Silesian 
Holding Co., which will control the 
Silesian-American Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Authorized by I. C. C. to acquire con- 
trol by purchase and lease of the New 
Mexico Central Railway, a 116-mile line 
from Santa Fe to Torrance, New 
Mexico. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry.— 
Charles E. Cotter, representing stock- 
holders’ protective committee, argued 
before I. C. C. against reorganization 
plan by which control would be placed 
in hands of the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
terms, he maintained, were grossly in- 
adequate. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—New shops 
and yards, costing $15,000,000, and re- 
placing the shops at four division points, 
will be located on the banks of the 
Little Calumet River, in southwest 
Chicago. 

Borne Scrymser Co.—Stockholders on 
Aug. 18 vote on proposal to change par 
value of common stock from $100 to 
$25. Stockholders will receive four new 
for each old share. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Employees will 
he permitted to purchase no par com- 
mon stock on a partial payment plan 
at a price: equal to about 60 per cent. 
of open market quotation, or about $20 
a share. 

Chrysler Corp.—W. P. Chrysler, presi- 
dent, announced that factories have 
orders for 30,000 of the model 50 new 
light 4-cylinder cars, which will be put 
into production this month. 


DIGEST 
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Columbia Gas & Electric Co—Merger 
with Ohio Fuel Corp. was approved by 
directors of both companies. Main 
features of plan contemplate formation 
of a new corporation with the name 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., to ac- 
quire directly, or through subsidiaries, 
the properties or stocks of the present 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. of West 
Virginia, and of the Ohio Fuel Corp. of 
Delaware. 

Crane Co.—Declared stock dividend of 
10 per cent. on the common, payable 
Oct. 15 to holders of record Sept. 15. 
Regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. was also declared. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—After Sept. 1 the 
Flint car will be: manufactured at the 
Elizabeth plant, General Motors having 
contracted the Flint plant at Flint, Mich. 

Graybar Electric Co.—Opened branch 
office and warehouse in Asheville, N. C. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
June, 1926, totaled 117,176 cars and 
trucks, compared with 75,864 in the 
same month last year and 65,224 in June, 
1924. In six months ended June 30, 1926, 
retail sales were 620,190, compared with 
396,360 in the first half of 1925. Sales 
of cars and trucks to dealers in June 
1926, were 111,380 against 71,088 in June, 
1925, and 32,984 in June, 1924, and for 
six months ended June 30, 1926, were 
636,087, against 389,208 in 1925 and 353,- 
099 in 1924. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
garding a letter sent to certain stock- 
holders by five individuals signing them- 
selves as a “protective committee of the 
preferred stockholders” urging that the 
company pay back dividends on its 
preferred stock by the issuance of addi- 
tional preferred stock, President Litch- 
field said: “No conclusion has yet been 
reached as to the desirability of refund- 
ing the company’s senior securities, with 
consequent readjustment of interest 
rates and sinking fund requirements. 
This problem has an important bearing 
on the dividend position of both the 
preferred stock and the*common stock. 
A refunding operation will not be un- 
dertaken unless it is clearly in the in- 
terest of the stockholders of the com- 
pany as a whole, nor unless approved 
by the stockholders after due considera- 
tion, ample opportunity for which will 
be afforded.” 

Illinois Central R. R.—Is prepared to 
spend $7,000,000 on new passenger sta- 
tion in New Orleans, provided the city 
authorities agree to the closing of cer- 
tain streets. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Negotiations for sale of the White Star 
Line to an English group headed by 
Furness, Withy & Co., have again been 
declared off. 

Jewel Tea Co.—Declared a dividend of 
$2.25 on account of accumulations on the 
preferred and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—President Belt will 
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recommend to directors that dividends 
on the common be paid in common 
stock at the annual rate of 8 shares for 
each 100 shares outstanding. Previous- 
ly paid 12 per cent. annually in cash. 

Marland Oil Co.—Spending $500,000 on 
experimental and outdoor laboratory 
work in the field southwest of coffey- 
ville, Kan. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Said to be 
negotiating for the extensive public 
utility holdings of the National Electric 
Power Company. 

Montgomery, .Ward & Co.—Semi- 
annual catalog shows slightly lower 
prices. “The figures are lower in har- 
mony with the general trend of com- 
modity prices,” said an official. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 and the regular semi- 
annual payment of $1. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders on Oct. 11 will vote on proposal 
to reduce par value of the common and 
preferred stocks to $25 and the exchange 
of 4 shares of new stock for each share 
of $100 par. 

Pere Marquette Railway—Directors 
approved report of subcommittee favor- 
ing revised terms for Nickel Plate 
merger. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Earnings for 
first half of 1926 were more than suffi- 
cient to cover preferred dividend re- 
quirements, according to an official. 

Radio Corp. of America—Purchased 
broadcasting station WEAF from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
No change in policy is contemplated. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Planning 
a new plant at Marietta, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of steel cabinets. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Resumed 
payments on common by declaration of 
quarterly dividend of $1 payable Sept. 
1 to holders of record Aug. 14. Last 
payment was $1.50 on May 2, 1921. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Suit has 
been filed by seven holders of preferred 
stock, alleging that dividends have been 
paid to holders of the common stock 
which should have been paid on the 
preferred. Plaintiffs seek an accounting 
of profits since the reorganization in 
1916. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—“The re- 
port that plans have been practically 
consummated for the retirement of the 
preferred stock of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is entirely pre- 
mature,” said George H. Jones, chair- 
man. 

United Alloy Steel Corp.—Merger with 
Central Steel Company was approved by 
directors of both companies. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Stock- 
holders on Sept. 23 will vote on increas- 
ing authorized capital stock from 1,639,- 
941 shares to 2,036,428 shares. New 
stock would be distributed in form of 
a 25 per cent. stock dividend, payable 
Nov. 15 to stock of record Oct. 15. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
at 87 per cent. of capacity. Carnegie 
Steel Co., a subsidiary, will construct 
$2,500,000 warehouse, fabricating plant 
and slip on the Houston Ship Channel. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.—Cut 
price of model 0-5 taxicabs $150. Gen- 
erators formerly priced at $50 will be 
standard equipment, making the’ total 
reduction $200. This would make the 
Price of the cab $2,450 f.o.b. Chicago. 
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5 PROVISION OF PUBLIC 
Utility services to many distinctive sections 
and industrial activities demands broad 
versatility in management. 


{[N THE OPERATING COMPANIES 
of the Middle West Utilities Company 
this requirement is met by a policy of 
local managerial initiative, backed by the 
engineering and financial facilities of a 
central staff. The customer, whatever his 
needs, receives a sympathetic and experi- 
enced service. The investor gains the 
tremendous advantage of diversity in 
industries and localities served. 


unlimited variety of economic activities are served 

by the operating companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The system as a whole is thereby 
protected from temporary sectional or occupational 
depression, while contributing to and sharing in the 
prosperity of 1687 communities in nineteen states. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
723 West Adams Street -Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


4 Widely diverse geographical sections and an almost 
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YOUR 
PRESENT IS 
YOUR FUTURE 


yet you do with today de- 
termines what tomorrow will 
do for you, as surely as sunrise tells 
of sunset to come. Hopes, plans, 
expectations — all are worthless if 
tagged with “‘tomorrow’’; today is 
the only day that counts in build- 
ing for the future. 


For forty-four yearsmenand 
women have been building 
their futures through the first 
mortgage real estate securi- 
ties sold by this House. Some 
have accumulated compe- 
tences; others have built for- 
tunes, but whether their 
funds have been large or 
small, the money due them 
on their securities, both 
principal and interest, has 
been paid in full, in cash, 
exactly when due. 


What these fortunate ones have 
done, you, too, can do. Today, write 
for our booklet — 44 Years With- 
out Loss to Any Investor — and 
learn how sound first mortgage 
bonds, secured by income produc- 
ing properties throughout the 
United States and in Canada, can 
be purchased to yield, on the aver- 
age, 6%, with good marketability 
if such need arises. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 » Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YorkK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A’ DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 





G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 54098 
36 East 42nd Street, New Yerk City 


Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Large Increase in Mortgaged Property and Its 
Significance—Problem of Second Mortgages 


By R. D. 


REVOLUTION has occurred in 

the mortgage field during the last 
ten years. There has been a great 
change in the attitude of the average 
individual regarding mortgages. No 
longer do we think of the mortgage 
holder as one waiting an opportunity 
to take advantage of the unfortunate 
borrower. 

On the other hand, the antipathy to- 
ward borrowing on mortgage is fast 
disappearing. Evidence of this is seen 
in the fact that there were close to a 
billion dollars of real estate bonds float- 
ed during the year 1925. A few years 
ago an individual went to a mortgage 
lender only as a last resort. As little 
as possible was borrowed. To-day the 
borrower will take all the money he can 
get and then come back for more. Un- 
encumbered property is becoming the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It seems quite safe to assume that 
the mortgage indebtedness of the coun- 
try has trebled during the past ten 
years—ten of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the United States. A 
study of the last census reveals some 
very interesting facts regarding the 
mortgage blanket—for such it is—that 
has been spread over the country. 


Percentage of Homes Mortgaged 


It seems that the South has always 
felt, and still does, rather strongly, 
against the placing of mortgages on 
homes. This is evidenced, in part at 
least, by the fact that in the South as 
a whole only 26.8 per cent. of owned 
homes were mortgaged in 1920, com- 
pared with a total of 44 per cent. in the 
North and 36 per cent. in the West. 
In New York City more than 78 per 
cent. of owned homes were mortgaged. 
Possibly the total would show consider- 
able increase at this time if accurate 
figures were obtainable. 

As nearly as can be estimated the to- 
tal mortgage indebtedness on all liv- 
ing abodes, not on farms, in 1920 was 
15 billions of dollars. Taking the to- 
tal for farms at approximately 8 billions 
we have a total for the entire country 
of about 23 billion. It is not unlikely 
that the next census will see a still 
greater expansion—say of some 10 or 12 
billions. 

In spite of the so-called easy money 
there are thousands of individuals who 
have not been able to buy their own 
homes even when they desire to do so. 
This for the reason that the problem of 
secondary financing enters into the pic- 
ture. Heretofore, there were few, if 
any, sources, outside of individuals, to 
which a prospective home owner could 
turn for assistance of this character. He 
had a little money of his own and 
found it rather easy to borrow on first 
mortgage security. However, there still 
remained the difference between the 50 
per cent. or possibly two-thirds covered 
by the first mortgage and whatever 
ready cash was available. 


Maxwell 


To simplify his problem has not been 
easy. However, it promises to become 
less difficult as time goes on. There have 
recently been organized companies mak- 
ing a speciality of loaning funds on sec- 
ond mortgages. The theory behind the 
projects is that home ownership offers a 
great field for this type of financing. 
The loans are amortized, that is, paid 
off by installments. One company has 
termed its method “buying a home on 
the installment plan. Pay for it from 
earnings.” The writer is somewhat 
doubtful about the efficacy of paying for 
a home on this basis unless the future 
owner has something to fall back on 
in case some unforseen circumstances 
should cause him to miss a payment. 


Method of Operation 


Some of the companies require an 
equity of at least 331/3 per cent. over 
the first and second mortgage. This 
is as it should be. However, the ap- 
praisal must be conservative or it will 
sometimes be found that even this 33 1/3 
does not cover the depreciation in case 
of a forced sale. Then, too, the first 
mortgage is a prior lien and it often 
happens that the second mortgage 
holder is required to take over this first 
mortgage in order to protect his in- 
terests. 

Profits of these second mortgage com- 
panies are made by purchasing at a 
discount mortgages already in existence; 
by deducting the discount at the time 
of purchase and charging interest on 
the full amount of the principal; by 
trusteeing the mortgages; by reinvest- 
ing in new mortgages the monthly pay- 
ments of principal and interest received. 


Short Maturity a Feature 


The bonds are issued by a subsidiary 
corporation and guaranteed by a parent 
corporation. The collateral to secure 
the bonds, or guarantee them, is de- 
posited with independent trustees, which 
are banks or trust companies located in 
the territory where the subsidiary op- 
erates. Independent appraisals and the 
provision that individual loans shall not 
exceed $15,000. Then, the loan must be 
for a short term, many of the mortgages 
running anywhere from two to four 
years. A high amortization or install- 
ment charge is made, at least 40 per cent. 
of the loan being retired during a three 
year period. 

The short maturity of the mortgage 
is a good feature of the plan, but ex- 
treme care must be taken in under- 
writing such issues. If the appraiser 
becomes over-optimistic, even as slight 
a drop in values as 10 per cent. may see 
the equity behind the second mortgage 
disappear. If the method proves as suc- 
cessful as its advocates hope, the mort- 
gage blanket will increase in breadth 
and thickness, for even the South may 
overcome its prejudice. 
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as follows: 


29, 1855 
reasonable terms for 
erty in Chile. The Board of Directors, the 


appointed by the President of the Republic. 


cae sestee <a. Sot elena See oe 
incurred by the Caja on property f 


name. 


ing such commission. 


mortgage loans, being an average of less than 


reserve fund of approximately $5,028,450, at gold 


the Caja, not endorsed with the guaranty of 
were made in Europe, at prices from_96% to 
are listed on the Stock Exchanges of Paris and 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, July 30, 1926. 








$20,000,000 
MORTGAGE BANK OF CHILE 


(Caja de Crédito Hipotecario, Chile) 
GUARANTEED SINKING FUND 634% GOLD BONDS OF 1926 
DUE JUNE 30, 1961. 





UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED AS TO PRINCIPAL, INTEREST AND SINKING FUND, BY EN- 
DORSEMENT, BY THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 





Coupon bearer bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 each. Principal and interest to be payable at the option of the holders, in New 
York City at the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. or of Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in United States gold coin of or equal to 
the standard of weight and fineness existing June 30, 1926, or in Santiago, Chile, at the office of the Caja by sight draft on 
New York City, without deduction for any taxes, imposts, levies or duties of any nature now or at any time hereafter 
imposed by the Republic of Chile or by any state, province, municipality or other taxing authority thereof or 
therein and to be payable in time of war as well as in time of peace and whether the holder be a citizen 
or a resident of a friendly or a hostile state. 


Interest payable June 30 and December 31. 





for the perpen of making available credit facilities on 
bl the development and —_ nay of real prop- 
resident of the Board, 

the Chief Counsel, the Cashier, the Controller and the Secretary are 


D its entire existence of over seventy years, the Caja has 
operated successfully and has never failed to meet its obligations. 


The losses 


losed under its mortgages 
have not exceeded $40,000 in the aggregate for the last ten years. 


The Caja issues its bonds only against mortgages registered in its 
W ties no capital stock and is not rated for profit. It has 
power to charge a commission to provide for its expenses and for a 
reserve fund, as additional security for its bonds, but, orp | ac- 
cumulated a sufficient reserve, the Caja has now discontinued cha 


rg- 


The Caja makes only first mortgage loans. On December 31, 1925, 
the Caja had outstanding various issues of bonds aggregating $100,- 
219,000, at gold par of exchange, against which it 


had made 10,198 
$10,000 per loan. 


These loans aggregated less than 25% of the aggregate appraised 
improved value of the properties mortgaged as security therefor. 
As further security for its bonds, the ja has accumulated a re- 


par of exchange. 


Prior to the war, in 1911 and 1912, three issues of 5% Bonds of 


the Government, 
%. These issues 
erlin. 


His Excellency, the Honorable Miguel Cruchaga, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Chile to the United States, summarizes his letter of July 29, 1926, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned, 


“The Bonds are to be unconditionally guaranteed as to principal, interest and: sinking fund, by endorsement 
by the Republic of Chile, pursuant to the Law of August 29, 1855, creating the Caja, as amended by Decree 
Law, dated December 15, 1925, and pursuant to DecreeLaw, dated March 9, 1925, and to Decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Chile, dated July 27, 1926. 


Beginning December 31, 1926, the Bonds will be redeemable through a cumulative sinking fund calculated to 
retire the whole issue by June 30, 1961, to be applied on each semi-annual interest date to the redemption 
by lot of Bonds at par. Notice of redemption is to be given by advertisement, the first advertisement to 
appear at least thirty days before each redemption date. 
of any sinking fund instalment for the redemption of additional Bonds on any interest date, and in any such 
case appropriate reductions will be made in subsequent sinking fund instalments. This right is reserved 
because payments on the mortgage loans to be made by the Caja, against which these Bonds are to be is- 
sued, can be made by the borrowers either in cash or in bonds of the Caja in excess of the fixed minimum 
amortization payments and the Caja is not permitted by law to have its bonds outstanding in excess of the 
mortgage loans against which they are issued. 


The Caja de Crédito Hipotecario was created by law of August 


The Caja will have the right to increase the amount 


The Bonds of the Caja are legal investments for savings banks 
and trust funds in Chile. 


Chile is a mining and agricultural country. Hts mineral products 
are largely raw materials for essential industries. Exports con- 
sist chiefly of nitrates, by-products of the nitrate industry, copper, 
borax, wool and a limited amount of agricultural products. e 
nitrate deposits are the only large natural deposits so far discovered 
in the world. The copper industry has been extensively developed, 
largely by American capital. 


The trade balance is favorable. Since 1915 imports have ex- 
ceeded exports in only one year. The total forei trade for 1924 
(the last year for which official figures are available) aggregated 
$352,000,000 at the present gold parity of exchange, and the + oe 
of exports over imports amounted to $86,000,000. 


The Government debt today, including the present and all other 
obligations guaranteed by it, aggregates about $270,000,000, at gold 
ar of exchange. The proceeds of the Government loans have 
argely used for the construction or improvement of railways, 
harbors and other public works. The Government owns 3,624 miles 
of railroads, télegraph lines and other property, of an estimated 
value of approximately $650,000,000, at gold par of exchange, which 
is well in excess of the entire amount of the debt. In addition, 
the Government owns large and very valuable tracts of nitrate lands. 


Chile is on a gold basis. Its currency is the Peso, equivalent 
to U. S. $0.12166. Currency notes are issued by the Central Bank 
of Chile, similar to the Federal Reserve Banks of the United States. 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR $18,330,000 BONDS, SUBJECT TO ALLOT- 
MENT, AT 994% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 
TO YIELD OVER 680% TO MATURITY. 


The Mortgage Bank is withdrawing the remaining $1,670,000 Bonds for its Reserve Fund. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a smaller 
amount than applied for, and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned, and subject to the approval of counsel. In the first 
instance, interim certificates of Guaranty Trust Company of New York will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds 
allotted, which interim certificates will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


Guaranty Company of New York 


Subscriptions for the above bonds having been received in excess of the amount off the subscription books have been closed 
ini SS ee. ee Se eee ~ ond Gils 
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International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American 
Investment Trusts 


Resources over $18,000,000 


“Five Years of 
Growth and Progress”’ 
1921-1926 





Send for this attrac- 
tively illustrated book- 
let, which features the 
most striking factors in 
the development of 
America’s pioneer In- 
vestment Trust. 


A limited number of 
Booklet 5-F-22 


is still available for the 
general public. 





American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 



































NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
ef a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their lozal opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 





MORTGAGE. COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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EING outsiders of the regular auto- 

motive industry the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
both of Pittsburgh, are jointly putting 
over a bold departure from these tra- 
ditions for construction with which all 
ma‘ers of cars, trucks, and busses have 


BUSINESS TRANSPORE. 


FORBES for August 15, 1926 


NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


bolt located slightly to the rear of the 
front axle. This secures a castor action 
which, however, is controlled. The front 
wheels of the front bogie are steered 
by hand by a gear and linkage similar 
to the ordinary, while the front wheels 
of the rear bogie are turned automati- 
cally to track approximately with those 

















Two such coaches parallel the C. & A. Ry. on the run between Jacksonville 
and St. Louis. 


so far thought it necessary to conform. 
Through the Versare (pronounce Vrr- 
sah-ry) Coach Company of Albany, N. Y. 
they have placed in the market a gas- 
electric highway coach that is 35 feet 
long, weighs 9 tons, and seats 35 pas- 
sengers, with room for 37 to stand up. 

No frame supports the body, engine, 
and other mechanism, but the skeleton 
of the vehicle is like a span of a trussed 
bridge made entirely of aluminum 
shapes and castings and rests upon two 
four-wheel bogie trucks, one at each 
end. The rear wheels of each bogie are 
electrically driven and electrically braked 
from a traction motor of 28 horsepower, 
electric rating. In addition there are 
electrically operated Westinghouse air 
brakes and a hand brake. The rear 
wheels of each bogie trail after the 
front wheels, each bogie being secured 
to the superstructure by a heavy king- 


of the front bogie. This is done by 
means of a rod whose front end is 
secured to the vehicle structure “three 
feet in front of the rear bogie’s front 
axle. When the vehicle begins to turn, 
the rod operates this rear _ front 
axle, and a modified four-wheel steer- 
ing action is accomplished. The long 
vehicle can therefore be turned around 
on a forty foot diameter and can be 
swerved in and out nimbly in traffic. 

The motor on each bogie is de- 
signed and controlled to secure ready 
and graduated braking, rapid pick-up in 
driving, and a great torque for hill 
climbing. The engine is a Waukesha 
giving 120 horsepower at 2,000 r.p.m. 
The covering of the aluminum body is 
also of aluminum, and the total saving 
of weight, as compared with steel con- 
struction, is estimated at about thirty 
per cent.—M. C. K. 














a 





Skeleton of rigid aluminum coach body secured directly to bogie trucks by kingbolts. 
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—“of unusual human interest”— Review of Reviews 

—“exceptionally well written”— New York Times Book Section 

—“an Inspiring and Informative Work”— Boston Herald 

—“one has reason to render thanks for such a book”— Wail Street News 


Comments from the press on 


“AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS 
OF AMERICA” 


Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 
By B.C. FORBES AND O. D. FOSTER 


The New York Times says: 


The business-life stories of twenty of the prominent 
men in the American automobile industry are told in 
this volume with picturesque handling of fact and a 
keen sense of the dramatic. ... The stories are all 
exceptionally well written, in a way that makes the 
reader realize not only the enthusiasm and the hard 
work, the intense absorption these men put into the 
enterprises which have brought them such tremendous 
success, but also the thrill, the “kick,” they got out 
of their endeavors. 


The Wall Street Journal says: 


Just as the romance of steel gripped the imagination 
and held the interest of the last generation, so does 
the automotive industry hold the center of our busi- 
ness picture. One finds the causes for this astound- 
ing growth in the lives of the men responsible for it. 
In this volume, the authors have brought together the 
lives of 20 of the most representative leaders of the 
industry, portraying interesting anecdotes in their 
lives, stories of their motor cars, with an analysis of 
the methods they have pursued. 


The Review of Reviews says: 


The twenty foremost leaders of the automobile 
industry in the United States at the present moment 
are sketched in this volume by Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Foster. The average age of these men is just under 
fifty-five; only three are in the forties. While nine 
of these leaders had some college training, the school- 
ing of the group as a whole was of a moderate extent. 
The authors are undoubtedly justified in the statement 
that every one of the twenty is “self-made.” One 


surprising feature is that comparatively few of these 
heads of our motor industry started life in any me- 
chanical or engineering calling. No one of the twenty 
comes from the far West; three are from the South, 
and the others from the East and Middle West. All 
but one of the twenty are native Americans. It is 
said that at the present time one family out of eight 
derives its livelihood from the automotive industry. 
The lives of these leaders reveal, as nothing else can, 
the means by which this great industry has been 
brought to its present status. Moreover, these bio- 


graphical pictures are of unusual human interest in 
themselves. 


The Boston Herald says: 


The astounding story of the origins and develop- 
ment of the great automobile industry fills the pages 
of “Automotive Giants of America,” by B. C. Forbes 
and O. D. Foster, published by the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co. The books contain sketches of the 20 
foremost leaders in that industry. Curiously enough, 
although the industry is relatively young, its leaders 
are not young men. The average age of the 20 fore- 
most is 55. Half a dozen are well beyond 60 and only 
three of the 20 are under 50. Every one of the 20 is 
self-made and the majority had only a moderate 
amount of schooling. Curiously again, few of them 
began in any mechanical or engineering line of work. 
Office boys lead, and grocery boys and farm boys are 
well represented. Most of them were born in the 
Middle West, only two in New England, and not one 
in the far West. Only one was born outside the 
United States, a record certainly not matched in any 
other industry of first importance. That one exception 
is John Hertz, whose plants produce 10,000 taxicabs 
and 1,600 double-deck buses every year. It is an in- 
spiring and informing work. 


BE YOUR OWN REVIEWER 
BOOK SENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Judge the value of the book for yourself. We shall be glad to send it to your on 
seven days’ approval Read it and then return it, within this period, if you do not 


think it worth retaining in your library. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


~---—---------- —Fill in, tear off and Mail—---——--—--—-—---- 
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All Right! Send me the book “Automotive Giants of America.” I will either return it to you within seven days 
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after I receive it, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de 
—_ the following quarterly divi- 
lends : 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Steck— 
$1.50 per share, payable September 1, 
to holders of record July 31, 1926. 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
—$1.62%4 per share, payable Septem- 
A holders of record July 81, 
926. 


Provision was also made for steck 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 5.1/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $6 Dividend Series, and 
5.5/100ths of a share of Class A Stock 
for each share of $6.50 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock held. 


On the basis of $32.75 per share 
for the Class A Stock this is at the 
annual rate of $6.68 per share for the 
$6 Dividend Series and $7.20 per 
share for the $6.50 Dividend Series 
Preferred Stock. 


Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full shares 
at the rate of $1.00 above or below, 
respectively, the sale price of Class 
A Stock. 


M. GC. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
held July 20, 1926, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.56 per share was declared, payable on 
August 16, 1926, to stockholders of record on 
July 31, 1926. 

The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for dividend purposes. 

By W. J. Zucker, 


Secretary. 


Independent Oil and Gas Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


July 29, 1926. 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this company, at a special. meeting held July 27, 
1926, declared a cash dividend for the third 
quarter of 1926 of 25c per share, payable October 
18, 1926, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 30, 1926. 

R. M. RIGGINS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

















A New 32-Page Book 


“BOTHERING 
BUSINESS” | 


By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


How Federal Trade 
Commission Operates 


Price 50 Cents 
Pestage Prepaid 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ace Then ; 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Couldn’t Read Either 

A professor on visiting a Southern city 
to deliver a lecture was annoyed to find 
he had forgotten his reading glasses. 
When ordering his dinner that evening, 
he handed the menu card to the colored 
waiter who was to take his order. 

“Here,” said the professor to the 
waiter, “read this card please, so I can 
place my order.” 

The waiter took the card, looked at 
it for a few moments and then handed 
it back saying, “You'll have to excuse me 
sah, but I ain’t had much education 
neither.”—$5 prize to T. Seideman, Troy, 
mY. 


* * * 


Co-operation 

At a recent meeting of business men, 
a speaker was trying to impress his 
hearers with the value of real co-opera- 
tion between all business men. A man 
in the audience asked him for his idea of 
what really genuine co-operation would 
be like, and could he cite a real case of 
co-operation that would prove to be 
genuine and not partly sham. 

The speaker thought for a minute or 
two, and then said: 

“This to me would be real co-opera- 
tion. When you see a Methodist Bishop 
umpiring a Sunday baseball game between 
the Knights of Columbus and the Ku Klux 
Klan for the benefit of the Jewish Chari- 
ties, that is true Co-operation!”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to H. W. Ashton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*x * * 


The Two Blighters 

Once Lord Northcliffe and Lord Ridde!l 
were traveling from London to Ports- 
mouth by train. Just as the train started, 
a navvy jumped in, dressed in his work- 
ing clothes. 

Northcliffe talked with him, and of- 
fered him a cigar. The navvy was 
pleased. 

When Northcliffe left the train the 
navvy turned to Lord Riddell and en- 
quired who was the “old gent” that gave 
him the cigar. 

“That’s Lord Northcliffe.” Riddell re- 
plied. 

“What!” gasped the navvy. “’Im as 
owns the ‘Times’ and ‘Daily Mail’?” 

“Yes,” came the smiling answer. 

“Gor blimy!” blurted the navvy, “fancy 
‘im talking to two blighters like us.” 
—The Efficiency Magazine. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. <A climate that is win- 
ning universal ition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman ‘oup 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St, Atlanta, Ga. 




















SHORT TERM 
8% BONDS 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages on new,in- 
come-producing buildings; first lien 
on income; monthly advance pay- 
ments on interest and principal col- 
lected from the borrower by trustee; 


Trustee: Trust Company of Florida, 
operating under state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any investor since 
this business was founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


"TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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